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EARLY PLANS FOR THE GERMAN CATHOLIC 
COLONIZATION IN TEXAS 


The first attempts at colonization and settlement in Texas 
occurred at the time when the Franciscan missions were per- 
manently established in 1716. In the years that followed, the 
two Apostolic colleges of Santa Cruz of Querétaro and of 
Nuestra Sefora de Guadalupe of Zacatecas supplied the priests 
who were to take care of the spiritual interests of these new 
inhabitants and to instruct and to discipline the natives in the 
fundamentals of Christian civilization. These pioneering agencies 
were employed by the Spaniards during the entire eighteenth 
century, and in union with the civil power prepared the way for 
political and economic development and expansion in this pro- 
vince. The padres worked hand in hand with the military offi- 
cials, and in the course of time there arose a number of frontier 
institutions, which became the centers for future immigration. 

In 1793 the edict for the so-called secularization of the mis- 
sions of Texas was promulgated, and then the Franciscans re- 
tired, leaving almost all the posts where they had labored in 
charge of the secular clergy. This period of transition, which 
occurred during the era of the French Revolution, called for a 
declaration of policy in the colonies along the frontiers of New 
Spain. Foreigners were forbidden to enter Texas, and a de- 
tachment of soldiers was placed at the pueblo of Nacogdoches 
to prevent incursions from Louisiana. This prohibition was very 
rigidly enforced until the close of the century. Several inci- 
dents that took place during the decade show that the distrust 
of foreigners was justified and well founded. In those turbulent 
days there was reason for caution, since the lure of conquest 
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and contraband trade seemed to have attracted many intruders 
to the territory within the confines of Texas. 

Aside from the profit obtained from this commerce and in- 
dustry, there was another reason why this influx of settlers 
should have been made the object of vigilance and investigation. 
The traditional and consistent practice of Spanish colonial ad- 
ministration had always impeded the entry of foreigners into 
Texas, except members of the Catholic faith, and even regarding 
these persons there was a searching of motives, for there were 
plots, deceptions, intrigues by nations for their own special ad- 
vantage. These cleverly conceived plans were but the mani- 
festations of desires for domination and the acquisition of em- 
pire. This disposition for territorial expansion was pursued first 
by the French, then by the English, and finally by the American 
government. The Louisiana Purchase, executed by the United 
States, paved the way for the Anglo-American settlement of 
Texas. Before this final contest was decided, the Spanish power 
and then the Mexican régime were stubborn in their control, 
each hoping against hope to settle the province of Texas by a 
thinning out of the population in New Spain. To keep the Span- 
ish people and their influence supreme, the Catholic religion was 
made the bulwark by which national integrity and solidarity 
were to be guarded and protected. The chaos that followed the 
severance of Mexico from the rule of Spain sapped nearly all 
the energy of the revolutionary party, and this condition re- 
tarded the development of the more distant provinces in the 
new republic. Consequently, the growth of the ideas of inde- 
pendence, urged by necessity and encouraged by example, began 
to assert themselves in Texas. Hardly had Mexico taken over 
the administration of affairs, when pressure was brought to 
bear to settle this vast territory by the use of a more concili- 
atory and liberal policy; but the provision remained that immi- 
gration was permitted only to persons who professed the Cath- 
olic faith. Every promoter and later every empresario who re- 
ceived land grants from the Mexican government were instructed 
and ordered to choose colonists who were willing to meet these 
religious requirements. 

With the opening of the nineteenth century, when the prov- 
ince was still under Spanish rule, many attempts were made to 
form group settlements, most of which failed to be executed 
because there was a lingering suspicion that duplicity and cun- 
ningness were present in many schemes proposed by the secret 
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agents of rival nations, laboring hopefully for colonial expan- 
sion. Many foreigners, however, were admitted because they 
had testimonials of good character. The Spanish officials in 
Texas were not always of the same mind on questions of foreign 
policy. The governor and the commandant general were fre- 
quently at variance on the interpretation and enforcement of 
immigration laws. In consequence, Nemesio Salcedo was or- 
dered to make an inspection of the eastern settlements. The 
governor had approved the entry of Jacob Dorst, a German, who 
had lived for many years at Arcos, Louisiana. He and his three 
sons professed the Catholic religion. In defense of these pro- 
tégés, his Excellency was supported by Father Maynes, the par- 
ish priest of the Villa de Salcedo. Thus the Texas authorities, 
by the application of a liberal course of action, triumphed, and 
certain foreigners under investigation were permitted to remain.’ 

A similar inspection was made at Nacogdoches, and here an- 
other German, Christian Hesser, is mentioned. According to the 
testimonials of Fathers Huerta and Sosa, he was somewhat re- 
miss in the practice of his religion. The record later showed 
that he returned to Louisiana, because for two years he was 
commissioned as a second lieutenant of militia. There is also 
evidence that he had engaged in contraband trade; yet in spite 
of these transgressions, he secured permission in May, 1815, to 
go to Bayou Pierre so that he might bring his family and settle 
again in Texas. Needless to say, there were many evasions of 
the laws governing immigration and commerce, and even at this 
early date certain non-Catholics were permanently located on 
ranches in proximity to the border towns of east Texas. No 
doubt, other German families secretly found their way into the 
province, but there are no available records regarding these 
persons. 

In the year 1812 Morphi, the consul general at New Orleans, 
proposed to the Spanish government a colonization plan that 
would place in Texas German and Polish soldiers who would 
defend the eastern boundary against the hostile designs of Na- 
poleon’s sympathizers and supporters in Louisiana. This foreign 
legion, besides exercising the functions of a border patrol, was 
designed to engage in agriculture and the useful arts; and con- 





1M. de Salcedo to N. Salcedo, March 30, April 6, 1810, Bexar Archives; 
Hatcher, Mattie Austin, The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement, 
Chap. VI, pp. 192-195. 

2 Sosa to M. de Salcedo, May 4, 1810; Huerta to M. de Salcedo, Bexar 
Archives; Hatcher, M. A., op. cit., Chap. VI, p. 198. 
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sequently, a grant of seven square leagues of land upon the Gulf 
of Mexico was suggested as a strategic location for settlement. 
The scheme, as presented by Morphi to the Texas authorities and 
to the Regency in Spain, was not approved. Another less am- 
bitious plan, containing many of the original ideas of the first 
proposal, was again offered to the court, but no action was 
taken. In fact, the Spanish government demanded “the enforce- 
ment of the law forbidding all intercourse with foreigners.” 
This new decree even repealed the order of September 24, 1803, 
allowing the immigration of Spanish subjects from Louisiana. 
These precautions were justified because of the intrigues of cer- 
tain revolutionists, such as Navarro, Gutierrez, and others.’ 

Another attempt was made two years later by Colonel 
Richard Keene, an American, to colonize Texas with Germans 
and Irishmen. Protection of the frontiers of New Spain was 
again the motive that actuated the addressing of a memorial to 
the King of Spain. The petitioner stressed the miserable con- 
ditions of the Germans in the Rhine region because of Napo- 
leon’s despotic rule. Keene had already received a grant of 
land to make the settlement, with the provision that two-thirds 
of the colonists should be Spaniards. The remainder could be 
chosen from any other country except France. All of these set- 
tlers must be Catholics. There is no official record regarding 
the proposed location of this settlement, but Kennedy’s History 
of Texas states that twenty-one thousand acres of the richest 
lands in Texas had been offered to this promoter. If the politi- 
cal situation in Europe had not changed almost instantaneously, 
just as the plan was placed before the executives, the first group 
settlement in Texas, other than Spanish, would have been pre- 
dominantly German. Thus this first empresario was one only 
in petto; the land was not distributed, and the title to it became 
void because the contract could not be fulfilled.‘ 

Another plan of colonization proposed in 1819 by three Swiss 
citizens, Charles Henry Du Pasquier, P. H. Lemba, and William 


3 Archivo General de las Indias, Sevilla, Mex. leg. 4, May 6, 1819; A. 
G. I., Sevilla, 103-8-17, June 6, 1806, entitled, Expediente sobre remision a 
la Provincial Alemanes y Polacos para poblarla y otras fines; Hatcher, M. 
A., op. cit., Chap. VII, pp. 218-224. 

4 Memoria presentada para Ricardo Reynal Keene a 8. M.C., El Senor 
Don Fernando VII, printed copy at the Library of the University of Texas; 
Hatcher, M. A., op. cit., Chap. VIII, pp. 241-243; Biesele, R. P., History of 
the German Settlements in Texas, p. 22; see also El Asunto de Fomentar 
la Poblacion y Cultivo los Terrenos Baldios en las Provincias Internas. 
Photostat of original document in the Library of the University of Texas. 
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Wohlleben was also wrecked in that turbulent sea of circum- 
stances. The scheme was presented to Don Luis de Onis, Span- 
ish Minister to the United States, and the proponents requested 
permission to establish a settlement of Swiss and Germans on 
the Trinity River. A few days later a substitute petition was 
offered, changing the location and selecting sites either on the 
Sabine, the San Antonio, or the Guadalupe rivers. The colonists 
intended to devote their labors to farming and industrial enter- 
prises. They expected to provide the raw materials for the 
manufacture of cotton, woolen, silk and linen goods. Delay was 
caused by negotiations regarding the cession of Florida to the 
United States; and soon afterwards another important even oc- 
curred, the independence of Mexico, which prevented any im- 
mediate consideration of this project.° 

Hardly had the new government assumed control of affairs, 
when J. Val. Hecke, a retired Prussian army officer, who had 
traveled to the New World, published a book entitled Reise durch 
die Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika in den Jahren 1818 
und 1819. He had visited Texas and gave his impressions of this 
province as a fitting place for German settlement in the follow- 
ing words: “If there is a tract of land on the trans-Atlantic 
Continent that is suited for colonial possession for Prussia, it 
is the Province of Texas, the acquisition of which by purchase 
from Spain, to which it is neither useful nor of political worth, 
should be easily accomplished.” It was his opinion that an 
enterprise such as the British East India Company could be 
formed. The only service required from the Prussian govern- 
ment would be military protection. The recommendation to 
provide six hundred acres to ten thousand ex-soldiers would 
supply the necessary defense. As a result of this scheme the 
Fatherland would receive raw materials for manufactures and 
foreign trade could be more easily established and developed. 
These far-reaching and ambitious proposals, witha magnificent 
portrayal of the varying physical features of the vast domain 
in Texas, fired the imagination of many Germans long after the 
enticing description had been published. Its appearance in print 
came, however, at a most inopportune time, when Mexico was 
occupied with the problems confronting a new régime, and hence 





5A. G. I., Sevilla, Guad., Dunn Transcripts, U. of T., Du Pasquier to 
Onis, May 3, May 8, 1819: A. G.1., Sevilla, Mex. Dunn Transcripts, U. of T., 
Sept. 20, 1820; April 26, 1821; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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no attempt was made to put the plan into execution on the grand 
scale with which it was conceived by the author. 

The influence of Hecke’s book had the effect of causing fifty- 
three adventurers of different nationalities to assemble at New 
Orleans, and the party proceeded in October, 1821, to set foot 
on Texas soil with the expectation of making that land a place 
of permanent abode. The state archives in Austin preserve a 
report of this expedition, and among the names listed there are 
included the following Germans: Joseph Dirksen, Eduard Han- 
stein, Wilhelm Miller, Caspar Porton, and Ernst von Rosenberg. 
Very little is known about the careers of these daring pioneers, 
except that of Rosenberg. They landed at Indianola and went 
directly to La Bahia, now known as Goliad. Here they were all 
taken prisoners by the Mexican soldiers. Rosenberg later was 
escorted to San Antonio, where he received a commission as 
colonel of a regiment of artillery. His fate was soon sealed in 
one of the military encounters during the intermittent strife 
that was being carried on by contending factions for the control 
of the government. 

Some historians have given the credit to Baron von Bastrop 
for the founding of the first real German colony in Texas. That 
statement is found in Roemer’s Texas, Koerner’s Das deutsche 
Element, Eickhoff’s In der neuen Heimat, Tiling’s History of the 
German Element in Texas, and Weber’s Deutsche Pioniere in 
Texas. Biesele in his History of the German Settlements in 
Texas states: “Bastrop is said to have planned an extensive 
colonization in Texas, when the first American settlement was 
made in that Mexican province.” He questions “where Dr. 
Ferdinand Roemer, the author of the statement, got his author- 
ity for making it. It is certain that nowhere in the histories of 
Texas is the statement made that Bastrop was interested in 
bringing German settlers to Texas, and no documentary author- 
ity for the statement has been discovered.” Yet Tiling cites 
Anton Eickhoff, saying: “Nearly all of these settlers came from 
the County of Elmenhorst, Grand Duchy of Oldenburg.” He 
goes on to say: “For sixteen years, until the founding of Austin 
in 1839, this was the farthest northeastern settlement in Texas.” 
According to the records in the General Land Office in Austin, 
under the title Translations of Empresario Contracts, the Town 
of Bastrop, the supposed center of the German colony, was 
founded on June 8, 1832, by Miguel Arciniega, who was ap- 
pointed by the Mexican government to lay out new towns for 
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Austin’s Colony. Hence, with this information on one hand and 
the absence of testimony from original sources for the contrary 
statement, the writer is forced to conclude with Dr. Biesele that 
a German settlement formed by Baron von Bastrop is just an- 
other piece of historic fiction. 

During the decade from 1820 to 1830 many books of travels 
similar to that of J. Val. Hecke’s Reise were published. The 
authors of the most prominent writings were Bromme, Gerke, 
Arends, and Duden. The last mentioned had a great admiration 
for this country, and his impressions are to be found in Bericht 
uber eine Reise nach westlichen Staaten Nord Amerika’s. This 
work was read by thousands of Germans, especially in Baden, 
Hessen, Rhenish Prussia, Hanover, and Oldenburg. Many per- 
sons were stirred with the ideas of creating one or more German 
states in the New World. 

In 1826 Dr. John Lucius Woodbury was granted power of 
attorney by Joseph Vehlein to secure a coniract for him for the 
establishment of a colony in Texas. He was authorized to solicit 
the governor to effect this object, “offering to execute it with 
three hundred industrious families, professants (sic) of the 
Catholic religion and of good moral habits, part of them to be 
German and Swiss, and part of them from the States of North 
America.” This petition did not comply fully with the require- 
ments of law, and a second contract was drawn up, but it was 
never executed. In 1830 Vehlein, David G. Burnet, and Lorenzo 
de Zavala organized the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Com- 
pany, which was “prepared to promote colonization on a great 
scale from the United States and Europe.’ 

In the same year Stephen F. Austin also conceived the idea 
of inducing Swiss and German immigrants to settle in Texas. 
This empresario preferred the Teutonic element, for “they have 
not in general the horrible mania for speculation, which is so 
prominent a trait in the English and North American character, 
and above all they will oppose slavery.’” 

While the Austin proposal was under consideration, Tadeo 
Ortiz de Ayala proposed a similar scheme and petitioned Lucas 
Alaman, Secretary of Interior and Exterior Relations. The 
matter also came to the notice of Manuel de Mier y Teran, Com- 
missioner of Colonization, who was so impressed that he re- 


6 Biesele, R. L., op. cit., p. 25. 
’ Barker, Eugene C., Life of Stephen F. Austin, p. 254; Biesele, R. L., 
op. cit., p. 26. 
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ported to Alaman that “it would be very advantageous to locate 
about one hundred Swiss or German families in Galveston with- 
out an empresario and under the immediate supervision of the 
government.”* 

In April, 1831, two German pioneers, Friedrich Ernst and 
Charles Fordtran, arrived at Harrisburg on Buffalo Bayou. They 
had traveled part of the way from New Orleans on the Mexican 
schooner Saltillo. Five weeks were spent in selecting a suitable 
location. They finally set up their new homes at Industry in 
Austin County. The following memoir of Mrs. Ernst with its 
graphic descriptions of hardships and privations in the lonely 
wilderness is here presented in part: 


“After having lived in the most primitive style for several months on 
our new homestead, we sold about one quarter of our grant for ten cows. 
Now we had at least milk and butter, which was a real godsend, for the 
constant monotony of venison and dry cornbread had almost become 
nauseating. We lived in a miserable little hut, covered with thatch that 
was not waterproof. We suffered a great deal in winter, as we had no 
heating stove. Our shoes gave out, and not knowing how to make moc- 
casins, we had to go barefooted. 

“For nearly two years we lived alone in the wilderness, but fortunately 
we were not troubled by the Indians, who were quiet and friendly. In the 
fall of 1833 some Germans settled in our neighborhood, among them the 
families of Bartels, Zimmerschreit, and Juergens. We naturally hailed 
their coming with great joy. In 1834 the following German families ar- 
rived here: Amsler, Wolters, Kleberg, von Roeder, Frels, Siebel, Grass- 
meyer, Biegel and some others whose names I have forgotten. . . . In the 
fall of 1834 the Indians kidnapped and abducted the wife and two children 
of Mr. Juergens, who had just settled at Post Oak Point, four miles from 
here. Through the efforts of Father Muldoon, a Catholic missionary, Mrs. 
Juergens was returned to her distracted husband, but of the two children 
no tidings ever came.” 


Mention has just been made of Robert Kleberg in the fore- 
going memorandum by Mrs. Ernst. Kleberg supplies a most 
interesting account of his journey and that of his party to Texas. 
The memoir here presented gives some very startling experi- 
ences: 


“As soon as we decided to go to Texas, we sent three unmarried 
brothers of my wife, Louis, Albrecht and Joachim (von Roeder), and their 


8 Ortiz to Alaman, Teran to Alaman, Dept. de Fomento, Mezico, leg. 
7, exped. 57, West Transcripts, U. of T., pp. 33-36; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., 
p. 27. 

® Tiling, Moritz, German Element in Texas, p. 9; also pp. 18-19; Biesele, 
R. L., op. cit., pp. 42-47; see also Benjamin, G. G., The Germans in Tezas. 
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sister Valesca, with a servant, ahead of us to Texas for the purpose of 
selecting a place where we could all meet and begir operations. They were 
well provided with money, clothing, a light wagon and harness, tools, and 
generally everything necessary to commence a settlement. Six months 
after our advance party had left, and after we had received news of their 
safe arrival, we followed on the last day of September, 1834, in the ship 
Congress, Captain J. Adams.* 

“At New Orleans we heard very bad accounts about Texas and were 
advised not to go there, as it was said that Texas was infested with rob- 
bers, murderers and ferocious Indians. But we were determined to risk 
it and could not afford to disappoint our friends who had preceded us. 
As soon, therefore, as we succeeded in chartering the schooner Sabine, 
about two weeks after we had landed in New Orleans, we sailed to 
Brazoria, Texas. After a voyage of eight days we were wrecked off 
Galveston Island on December 22, 1834. Among the passengers the opinion 
prevailed that the Sabine was wrecked purposely in order to get the 
amount for which she was insured. The wrecked boat was sold at public 
auction in Brazoria, and was bought for thirty dollars by a man who had 
come a few days afterward in the steamer Ocean from New Orleans. It is 
impossible for me to name with certainty the exact point on the island 
at which we stranded, but I think it was not far from the center of the 
island, about ten miles from the present site of the City of Galveston. 

“The island was a perfect wilderness inhabited only by deer, wolves 
and rattlesnakes. All passengers were safely brought to shore and were 
given provisions partly from those on board ship and partly by the game 
on the island. 

“Two or three days after our vessel was beached, the steamer Ocean 
hove in sight, and observing our distress signal, anchored opposite our 
camp and sent a boat ashore with an officer to find out the situation. The 
captain agreed to take a few of us to Brazoria, charging a doubloon 
(twenty dollars) each. I, with Rudolph von Roeder, took passage on it as 
an agent of the remaining passengers to charter a boat to take them and 
their belongings to the mainland. Finding no boat at either Brazoria or 
Bell's Landing, the only two ports at that time, I proceeded on foot to 
San Felipe, where I was told I would find a small steamer, but did not 
succeed in chartering her, the price of one thousand dollars asked being 
too high. 

“In San Felipe I heard for the first time of the whereabouts of my 
relatives who had preceded us. Here I also made the acquaintance of 
Colonel Johnson and Captain Moseley Baker, under whose command I 
afterwards fought at the battle of San Jacinto. These gentlemen informed 
me that my two friends, Louis and Albert von Roeder, had located about 
fourteen miles from San Felipe on a league of land, the present Cat Spring, 
but that Joachim and Valesca von Roeder had died. I found Louis and 


* The party consisted of the following: Robert Kleberg and his wife; 
Lieutenant von Roeder and wife; his daughters, Louise and Caroline; his 
sons, Rudolph, Otto and Wilhelm von Roeder; Louis Kleberr, Mrs. Otto 
von Roeder, nee Pauline von Donop, Antoinette von Donop, sohn Reiner- 
mann and family and many others. Passengers were nearly all from 
Oldenburg, and after a voyage of sixty days they landed at New Orleans. 
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Albert in a miserable hut and in a pitiful condition. They were emaciated 
by disease and want of proper treatment and nourishment. Tears of joy 
streamed from their eyes when they beheld me and my companion. After 
a few days of rest I continued my search for a boat. I had a letter of 
introduction to Stephen F. Austin and Sam Williams from a New Orleans 
merchant, but both men were absent from Harrisburg when I reached 
there. Fortunately I succeeded in chartering a small vessel from Mr. 
Scott, the father of Mrs. Williams, for three trips to Galveston for one 
hundred dollars, and immediately returned to Galveston, landing on the 
bay side, opposite the camp of the stranded passengers, just four weeks 
after I had left it. I found all the passengers in good health and spirits. 
They had spent most of the time in hunting and fishing. Those who could 
not shoot were employed to drive the deer to the hunters. There were 
deer by the thousands. 

“The next day I left with the first cargo of passengers, including my 
wife, her parents and Caroline von Roeder. After a stormy trip we ar- 
rived in the evening of the same day at Mr. Scott’s place, where we were 
hospitably treated. I was fortunate to find quite a comfortable house in 
Harrisburg, which I rented, as we intended to remain there until all pas- 
sengers had arrived from the island. 

“The last passengers did not come until the fall of 1835, although I 
had hired another small sloop from Captain Smith in Velasco, which also 
made three trips. The winter of 1835 was unusually severe. 

“We had supplied ourselves with everything necessary to commence 
a settlement in a new country. We had wagons, farming implements, all 
sorts of tools, household and kitchen furniture, and clothing which we 
brought with us from Germany. Early in the summer of 1835 we had 
finished building two log houses; one of them had even a floor and a ceil- 
ing, having sawed by hand the planks from post oak trees. 

“We had also enclosed and planted a field of ten acres in corn and 
cotton, and we now moved the members of our family who had remained 
in Harrisburg to our settlement. Such of our goods for which we had 
no room or immediate use, we left at the house we had rented at Harris- 
burg. Among the objects we left was a fine piano, belonging to my wife, 
many valuable oil paintings, music books, etc., all of which fell prey to 
the flames, which consumed Harrisburg during the war that began in 
the following spring.’’1° 


Many similar stories to those related in these two memoirs 
could be told by hundreds of other homeseekers in the vast wil- 
derness of Texas. Courage, self-sacrifice, and perseverance were 
necessary to face the dangers of all kinds that lurked around 
these adventurous people. This condition of primeval existence 
is well demonstrated by the Beales Colony, which landed at 
Copano on Aransas Bay in December, 1833. The party was 
made up mostly of Irishmen, but in the group there were three 
German families from Bavaria, named respectively Dippelhofer, 


10 Tiling, M., op. cit., pp. 25-28; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 42-49. 
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Wetter, and Schwartz. There were also some single men 
recorded as coming from Germany: Paulsen, Ludecus, and 
Talloer. From Copano, where they landed, they traveled on 
foot to La Villa de Dolores, where they established a settlement. 
In August, 1834, more colonists arrived at Copano, but they 
were warned that an Indian massacre had taken place at Dolores. 
Dr. Beales continued to bring Irish and German settlers to the 
region, but at last he was compelled to abandon these efforts, 
because the Texas revolution put an end to all his plans." 

During the closing years of the Mexican régime Baron 
Johann von Racknitz had prepared many schemes for the Ger- 
man colonization of Texas, which he sent to Sebastian Mercado, 
then Minister of Mexico in Holland. The promoter also had 
correspondence with Thomas Murphy, Mexican Minister to 
France. Racknitz believed that thousands of Germans were 
anxious to go to America. He next wrote to the Secretary of 
State for Interior and Exterior Relations in Mexico City, and 
enclosed with his letter the two recommendations from Mercado 
and Murphy, including also his plans for German settlements. 
After these petitions had been made, it seems that he received 
contracts, but there are no existing records that his plans were 
ever carried out.” 

Thus come to a close the Spanish and Mexican epochs of 
German colonization and settlement in Texas. It must be noted 
that during the four decades from 1793 to 1836 many ambitious 
proposals were presented, but the ever changing conditions of 
government, both in Europe and America, spelled defeat for 
many concerned in these undertakings. These efforts were not 
without some favorable results, for much German literature had 
been published, especially in the form of description and travel. 
These wonderful accounts attracted many readers. Societies like 
the Giessener Auswanderungs Gesellschaft were organized. After 
the Texas Revolution a great number of highly educated and 
energetic Germans came to join the new republic. Here they 
readily adapted themselves to existing conditions, and by hard 
and persevering labor opened this vast territory to modern 
commerce and industry. PAUL J. Fork, C. S. C. 


St. Edward’s University 
Austin, Texas 


11 Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 27-28; Tiling, M., op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
12 Tiling, M., op. cit., pp. 20-21; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 28-31; see 
also Dept. de Momento, Mexico, Colonization, leg. 1, exped. 1, West Tran- 
scripts, U. of T., pp. 58-59. 









































PAINCOURT AND POVERTY 


I am weary of hearing the term Paincourt interpreted as a 
synonym for poverty.’ It is true that Saint Louis in its early 
days was called “Paincourt,” that Carondelet was called “Vide 
Poche,” and that Sainte Geneviéve was called “Misére.” But 
one who has the comprehension of the French spirit will under- 
stand how that “little Paris of the West,” Kaskaskia, bestowed 
these names in gay derision upon the rival settlements founded 
by persons who had the audacity to leave that long-established 
village for new habitations. These epithets, the merest badi- 
nage, have since been interpreted by serious Anglo-Saxons as 
direct evidence of poverty, and the first witness called in is Pitt- 
man who, in 1766, observed that Sainte Geneviéve furnished 
Saint Louis with flour. From this we are supposed to reason 
that the new village was but a poor place indeed. Pittman, how- 
ever, is more careful than his commentators; Saint Louis im- 
ports its flour, he observes, because it is a center of commerce, 
and not of agriculture.* There is nothing in Pittman nor else- 
where that will lead us to think that Saint Louis ever suffered 
poverty. 

On the contrary, from the very beginning of its history, ob- 
servers have commented upon the prosperity of Saint Louis. 
And we do not need to consult the inhabitants themselves for 
our favorable evidence! Captain Harry Gordon, who saw the 
settlement when it was only two years old, thought, that it 
“seems to flourish very quick.”* Hutchins, who was there at 
the same time, tells us that there were “120 houses, mostly built 
of stone. They are large and commodious.” He points out that 
the principal Indian traders live there and have drawn to them- 
selves the Indian trade not merely of the Missouri but in good 
part that of the Illinois and the Wisconsin.‘ 


1 One of the latest instances of such interpretation is in Howard Mum- 
ford Jones’ America and French Culture 1750-1848 (University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1927) p. 160 n. 201: “Their 
poverty is shown by the nickname ‘Paincourt’ for St. Louis, and ‘Vide 
Poche’ for Carondelet.” He cites R. L. Rusk, Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier (2 vol. Columbia University Press, New York, 1925) 
I:8. These are but two of many instances. 

2 Captain Philip Pittman, The Present State of the European Settle- 
ments on the Mississippi etc., edited by F. H. Hodder (Cleveland, Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1906) p. 95. 

3’ “Extract from the Journal of Captain Harry Gordon,” Missouri His- 
torical Society Collections IV :441. 

4 Thomas Hutchins, A Topographical Description of Virginia etc. (re- 
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In 1790 St Clair thought Saint Louis “the most flourishing 
village of the Spaniards in the Upper Mississippi.’”* Three years 
later George Rogers Clark described Saint Louis as “a rich, 
large, and populous town.’ The hypercritical Michaux (who 
inspected the Illinois in 1795), little as he approved of the vil- 
lages in the American bottom, was forced to admit that he found 
“St. Louis fiourishing.”’ Two years later Moses Austin arrived 
in Saint Louis seeking fortune. He found the place “better built 
than any town on the Missisipi, and [it] has a Number of 
wealthy Mercht and an Extensive Trade.”* When Amos Stod- 
dard was Commandant at Saint Louis in 1804, he wrote to his 
mother describing the new scenes and people: “The compact 
part of St. Louis contains upwards of 200 houses, mostly very 
large and built of stone . . . the people are rich and hospitable; 
they live in a style equal to those in the large sea-port towns.’” 
Such evidence one might present more elaborately than I have 
here, but even thus briefly it will indicate what impression the 
village of Saint Louis made upon visitors who were under no 
necessity of flattery. 

There are other ways, of course, by which to measure the 
wealth of the town, LaCléde died in 1778, fourteen years after 
he founded Saint Louis; the inventory of his estate totals 
140,000 livres." The estate of Fernando de Leyba is inventoried 
at 45,000 livres;''! that of Louis Perrault, a merchant of some 
prominence, at 18,000 livres;'* that of Silvestre Labadie at 
480,000 livres;'* that of Mme. Cerré 26,000 piastres.'* De Leyba 
was, I think, considered well off and Perrault, too. Some, at 
least, in this town were not poverty-stricken. 


printed from the original edition of 1778, edited by Frederick C. Hicks, 
Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland, 1904) pp. 106-112. 

5 St. Clair Papers edited by Wm. H. Smith (2 vols., Cincinnati, Clarke, 
1882) IT:175. 

6 Clark to the French Ministers, Louisville 5 Feb. 1793 in American 
Historical Association Report 1896 I:969. 

7 Andre Michaux, Journal of Travels into Kentucky July 15, 1793-April 
11, 1796 reprinted in R. G. Thwaites (editor) Karly Western Travel (32 
vol., Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark, 1904) III:71. 

8“A Memorandum of M. Austin’s journey . . . 1796-1797," American 
Historical Review V :535. 

® Amos Stoddard to Mrs. Samuel Benham, Saint Louis, 16 June 1804, 
in Missouri Historical Society Collections V1:321. 

10 Laclede Papers Mss Missouri Historical Society. 

11 French and Spanish Archives of Saint Louis #2362 Mss Missouri 
Historical Society (died 1780). 

12 Ibid. #2383 (died 1783). 

13 Ibid. #2449 (d. 1794). 
14 This inventory forms a separate MS book in the Missouri Historical 
Society (d. 1802). The equivalent in livres would be about 125,000. 
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Some will insist that the value of these estates merely con- 
firms the statements made by some travellers: that in Saint 
Louis there were a few rich people and many poor. For them 
I cite the inventory of the property of an average citizen. Paul 
Kiercereau, one of the first settlers, was a farmer and nothing 
more. We know little about him; he was not a person of any 
particular importance in the settlement. When he died in 1772, 
his estate was valued at a little over 10,000 livres." The com- 
fort in which he left his five-year-old daughter is made clear, 
not by the monetary value set by the appraisers, but by the 
items which compose the estate. He left to her a house and 
lot in the town, (and, of course, personal property), two black 
salves, one hundred and sixty arpents of farm land (about 143 
acres) in three plots, stables, two pair of draft oxen, and thirty- 
four pigs.** This is no great fortune, but it is obvious that the 
possessor of such property is by no means sunk in poverty. 

The conditions of one period must not be judged by those 
of another. There is every reason to believe that the people of 
Saint Louis enjoyed a comfortable and pleasant life, and little 
reason to think that Paincourt is an epithet for poverty when 
applied to the eighteenth century French town. 


JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT 


Washington University 
Saint Louis 


15 To transcribe this sum into dollars is difficult. If one assumes, as 
some have done, that the livre (equivalent of the franc) means 19c or 20c, 
then the estate is only $2,000—apparently a very insignificant sum. Even 
if one declares that the purchasing power of money was greater by several 
times in those days, he still fails to indicate the real value of this property. 
It is the items themselves, as I indicate, that have genuine meaning. The 
nearest one can come to a comparison today is to determine what such 
a house, farmlands, etc. would be worth today. Then only does one realize 
the value of the estate and come to an understanding of the comfortable 
way in which even poor people lived. 

16 French and Spanish Archives of St. Louis #2310 MS Missouri His- 
torical Society. 





MARYLAND, CRADLE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


At this moment, or at least in the course of the day, citizens 
of Maryland are erecting a bronze tablet and a cross on Clem- 
ent’s Island to commemorate those who “first brought to the 
New World the principles of Religious Liberty.” Today, Calvert 
Clubs, in a spirit at once American and Catholic, will recall with 
pride the dawn of our civic and religious freedom. We ourselves, 
transplanted to the wind-walled, sky-canopied river bank, might 
miss these luxurious surroundings but we should feel at home 
with the pioneers of Maryland, for their spirit and ours are 
closely akin. 

Our non-Catholic friends can share in our enthusiasm, though 
we all realize that the religious past is a delicate question. Three 
hundred years ago, it is true, men had “just enough religion to 
make them hate one another and not enough to make them love 
one another.” But we who gather now at the festive board of 
the Calvert Club should have enough religion to make us love 
one another, while the world outside has scarcely enough con- 
cern about the subject to generate hate. We have outlived the 
day when to speak of religion was considered bad form. Let 
us hope we have outgrown, too, that tolerance which was born 
of mere indifference or of total immersion in material things. If 
we remember former wrongs, we can, in the words of Mary- 
land’s greatest son, “remember them only to forgive.” Frankly 
and dispassionately, we can discuss the issues for which our 
fathers bitterly fought. 

Nor should anyone resent Maryland’s glory. We praise the 
Puritan for the virtues he held most highly: his thrift, his 
energy, his steadiness of purpose, his success in business enter- 
prise. We hail the resourcefulnes, the independence, the courage 
of the frontiersman who made America American. We know 
how to appreciate the immigrant, Celt, Teuton, or Latin, who con- 
tributed his man-power to the building of the Nation. We may 
not deny to Maryland her well-deserved title: Cradle of Reli- 
gious Liberty in America. In the Land of the Free she was 
Freedom’s first home. She was the Land of Sanctuary and as 
such the prototype of the America which so proudly welcomed 
the oppressed of every nation (until the recent immigration 
laws were clamped down). We have in Maryland a foretaste of 
the American spirit before the Constitution. She stands for 
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Christian charity in a persecuting age. George and Cecil Calvert 
were the fathers of American religious liberty, the true founders 
of freedom in the New World. 

If we concentrate on Proprietary Maryland, Calvert Mary- 
land, we can quite easily avoid stressing shadows or overdraw- 
ing the brighter colors. In the other periods regrettable fea- 
tures were more likely the result of land-grabbing than of re- 
ligious bigotry. We shall merely cite a Protestant historian 
(Browne) who distinguishes three tolerations in Maryland. 


The toleration of the Proprietaries [he writes] lasted fifty years and 
under it all believers in Christ were equal before the law, and all support 
of churches and ministers was voluntary; the Puritan toleration lasted six 
years and included all but Papists, Prelatists and those who held objec- 
tionable doctrines; the Anglican toleration lasted eighty years and had 
glebes and churches for the Establishment, connivance for the Dissenters, 
the Penal Laws for the Catholics and for all the forty per poll. 


Exactly three hundred years ago today, on March 25, 1634, 
the Maryland Pilgrims, pioneers in a new religious-civil experi- 
ment, landed on the wooded shores of Clement’s Island to offer 
for the first time in recorded United States history, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Following Mass, they erected a huge 
Cross, hewn from forest, knelt around it and with enthusiastic 
devotion recited the Litany. Out on the broad Potomac the good 
ship, Ark, proud of her 360 tons, and the smaller Dove rode 
securely at anchor with all the earthly possessions of the colon- 
ists aboard; round about friendly natives mingled freely with a 
hundred or more English men and women who gazed, perhaps 
indifferently, at the ceremonies but took no active part in them. 

This was not the official founding of the Colony; but it was 
a deeply symbolic act, which we are happy to commemorate. 
In it is bound up the American principles of (1) Separation of 
Church and State, (2) Toleration, (3) Religious Freedom. For 
Governor Leonard Calvert, a score of gentlemen adventurers 
(including two Jesuit priests) and a fair proportion of the two 
hundred indentured servants it was an act of thanksgiving for 
the successful termination of a long four-months’ voyage; it 
was a consecration of their new home and the beginning of a 
very remarkable colony, that was later to be an American State, 
not comparable, perhaps to its near neighbor, Virginia, to Mas- 
sachusetts, or to New York, but with an individuality and a 
significance all its own; it marked the dawn of a new Era. To 
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paraphrase the words of Bancroft, complete freedom found here 
a home—its only home in the wide world. 

Recent writers have insisted that the real founding of the 
Colony should be dated two days later, on March 27. Then, it 
is quite true, you had the official establishment of the civil power 
without an accompanying religious ceremony; but I submit that, 
under the circumstances, a free public act of religion is more 
unique and of greater significance than a purely civil function 
bereft of religious trimmings. However, the liberty-loving peo- 
ple who performed both acts saw in them no mutual contradic- 
tion, and we may fitly celebrate both the 25th and the 27th of 
March, 1634. 

Amid hopes and fears the Colonists had sailed from the Isle 
of Wight on the preceding 22nd of November. Conspiracy and 
potential mutiny rode with them as they bade farewell to the 
shores of England. Behind them powerful intrigue threatened 
to thwart the plans of the Proprietary, who was forced to stay 
in London to watch his enemies; ahead of them were the un- 
known terrors of the deep and the prospect of a protracted voy- 
age, which would take them over a wide detour south past the 
Canaries, across to Barbados and again north to a doubtful wel- 
come in Virginia. But their lordly ship was well-equipped and 
promised security with its tonnage surpassing that of the May- 
flower and the three boats, the Sarah Constant, the Goodspeed, 
and the Discovery, which bore the fortunes of the first Virgin- 
ians to the new world. Moreover, Cecil, heir to his father’s 
fortune and his plans, was fortified by the royal charter which 
made him Lord of the largest grant of land (and the fullest 
powers) ever made to an English subject—for such was the 
Palatinate Charter, which, modeled on that of medieval Durham, 
made him at once landlord and sovereign. He and his father 
had planned with their own experience and the success and fail- 
ures of Massachusetts and Virginia to guide them. To their own 
generous investment had been added the contributions of other 
adventurers who paid a considerable share of the expenses of the 
expedition. The leaders were determined to realize the dream 
of George Calvert, 1st Lord of Baltimore, who after his stu- 
dent days at Oxford had risen rapidly in public service (Clerk 
of the Privy Council, Member of Parliament in 1608, member of 
the Virginia Company in 1609, projector of a colony in Avalon on 
the shore of Labrador, 1623-29, principal Secretary from 1619 
to 1625) when he announced his conversion to the Catholic 
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Church and, with his profession of the old Faith, his renunci- 
ation of a promising political career. Over the enterprise hov- 
ered the inspiration that came from his strong, lovable char- 
acter, his Christian charity, his integrity, unspoiled by royal 
favors and the emoluments of office, his readiness to sacrifice 
all, rather than compromise, amid the greed, selfishness, and 
corruption which surround him, the convictions and ideals which 
he held higher than personal gain. His fellow Catholics turned 
readily from their hard lot to the hope of a Land of Sanctuary, 
in Maryland. 

The Tercentenary has brought out a small flood of literature 
on Maryland. Essays, scholarly and popular, pageants, novels, 
symposia, and books provide information, inspiration, entertain- 
ment. Matthew Page Andrews has written the most acceptable 
volume on the subject, though some of us will still prefer 
Russell’s Land of Sanctuary. By far the best short contribu- 
tion has been Dr. Guilday’s “The Priesthood of Colonial Mary- 
land” in the Ecclesiastical Review for January. The January 
number of the Historical Bulletin is entirely devoted to a sym- 
posium on the Tercentenary. In this collection of able articles 
the most valuable is a commented bibliography by Thomas F. 
O’Connor, who is a leading authority on Colonial Maryland. 

Religious liberty is, of course, the dominant thought in all 
recent writings on Maryland; it is our theme today. But we 
find it hard to resist the temptation to touch by way of digres- 
sion on other features of colonial life. There is the story of the 
Missionaries with their calm heroism and self-effacing devotion 
to the spiritual welfare of the colonists, the Indians, and the 
Negro slaves. They have been unfairly criticized, but they left 
a record that forms the brightest page, the one unsullied page 
in the history of a century and a half down to the Revolution. 
The ladies here present will appreciate an allusion to the first 
champion of women’s rights in America. They will admire the 
ability and energy that made “Margaret Brent-Gentleman” an 
outstanding leader at a critical moment, though they may resent 
the implication in the praise accorded her, that she had a man’s 
mind. (In this day of fair ambassadors, congresswomen, and 
cabinet members they may contend that many a woman has a 
man’s mind and that many a man has not a man’s mind.) At 
any rate, they will be interested in the woman who ruled her 
estates like a baron, who demanded two votes in the Assembly, 
who quelled a mutiny of the soldiers, who among all the “men” 
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of the Colony was the logical candidate to succeed Governor 
Leonard Calvert. 

Those who yield to the amiable weakness of smoking will 
pardon a tribute to the important réle played by Tobacco in the 
Colony’s prosperity. And this in spite of the Counterblast of 
the learned King James, who prenounced the fuming weed 
“loathesome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain 
and dangerous to the lungs . . . a black, stinking fume... a 
horrible Stygian smoke from the pit that is bottomless ... a 
branch of the sin of drunkenness, which is the root of all sins.” 
But they will be reassured when they reflect that tobacco was 
at once the chief source of colonial wealth, the coin of exchange 
in which all values were measured and the innocent consoler of 
weary hours. To it was largely due the early prosperity of 
Maryland, which unlike other Colonies knew no “hard years.” 
Here, however, we prefer to find nobler factors at work: careful 
planning, generous financing, experience in colony planting and 
above all the incentive to action fostered by the reign of peace 
and the blessing of God on a venture that Heaven must have 
approved. 

We pass over the pleasant memory of enlightened self-gov- 
ernment with its firm insistence on the right to initiate and 
control legislation; the friendly, docile, and always helpful In- 
dian; the bounteousness of nature. We omit the strained rela- 
tions with Virginia and the intrigues of William Claiborne, who 
for forty years was the “evil genius” of Maryland. But a word 
on the motives of colonization may be in place. They were, as 
elsewhere, religious, political and economic. In the copious pub- 
licity of the time appeal was made to those who were zealous 
for the honor of God and the extending of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as well as for the expansion of the Kingdom of England. 
Always, too, there is the roseate promise of profit. But nowhere 
in the early announcements of the Calvert plans is there explicit 
mention of a refuge for oppressed Catholics. This is readily 
understood, but it is noteworthy, none the less. The several 
motives are well summed up in an Account of Cecil Calvert, 
which he published to attract all possible classes. 

. the most illustrious Baron had already determined to lead a colony 
into those parts: first, and especially, in order that he may carry thither 
and to the neighboring places, whither it has been ascertained that no 


knowledge of the true God has as yet penetrated, the light of the Gospel 
and the Truth; then, also, with this intent that all the associates of his 
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travels and toils may share in the gain and honor, and the empire of the 
King be more widely extended. For this purpose he is seeking with all 
speed and diligence for men to accompany him on this voyage, both such 
as intend to try their fortune and others also. ... The first and most 
important design of the most illustrious Baron, which ought to be the 
aim of the rest who go in the same ship, is not to think so much of plant- 
ing fruits and trees as of sowing the seeds of religion and piety. Surely 
a design worthy of Christians, worthy of angels. Note the gradation, 
worthy of Englishmen. Who then can doubt that by one such glorious 
work many thousands of souls will. be brought to Christ? ... For the 
rest, since all men have not such enthusiastic souls and noble minds as 
to think of nothing but Divine things . . . because most men are more 
in love, as it were, with pleasures honors and riches( than with the glory 
of Christ) it was ordained by some hidden influence, or rather the mani- 
fest wonderful wisdom of God, that this one enterprise should offer to men 
every kind of inducement and reward. 


Any discussion of the peculiar significance of Maryland will 
naturally emphasize three points. Maryland was in truth the 
Land of Sanctuary; she put into practice the typically American 
system of Separation of Church and State; she was the first 
home of Religious Liberty. Her first title to glory is best set 
forth in the somewhat pompous and often ungrammatical lan- 
guage of George Aslop. Aslop’s account, which was published 
in London in 1666, is found in an expurgated form (he was 
notoriously coarse in his language) in Hall’s Narratives of Early 
Maryland. He says: 


He that desires to see the real platform of a quiet and sober Govern- 
ment extant, Superiority with a meek yet commanding power sitting at 
the Helme, steering the actions of State quietly, through the multitude and 
diversity of opinionous waves that diversely meet, let him look on Mary- 
Land with eyes admiring and he’le then judge her The Miracle of the Age. 

Here the Roman Catholick and the Protestant Episcopal, (whom the 
world would persuade have proclaimed open Wars irrevocably against each 
other) contrariwise concur in an unanimous parallel of friendship, and 
inseparable love intrayled into one another. All Inquisitions, Martyrdom 
and Banishments are not so much as named, but unexpressably abhorred 
by each other. 

The several Opinions and Sects that lodge within this Government 
meet not together in mutinous contempts to disquiet the power that bears 
Rule, but with a reverend quietness obeys the legal commands of Author- 
Ms 6 «« 


Aslop even betrays a weakness for versifying. His enthusiasm 
produces whole pages. 


Tis said the Gods lower down that chain above, 
That ties both Prince and Subject up in love; 
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And if this fiction of the Gods be true, 
Few, Mary-Land, in this can boast but you: 
Live ever blest, and let those clouds that do 
Eclipse most States be always lights to you; 
And dwelling so, may you forever be 

The only Emblem of Tranquility. 


The rhapsody of Aslop is borne out by facts. Quakers, Jews, 
Puritans, foreigners of all nationalities were welcomed to the 
Land of Sanctuary. There is the case of Wenlock Cristison, 
the unhappy Quaker, who after years of wandering, proscrip- 
tion and persecution found peace and security in Maryland. He 
had been flogged, imprisoned, starved in New England. Even 
Rhode Island treated him harshly. In Maryland his long wan- 
derings came to a happy end. He settled down to quiet posses- 
sion, named his estate, quite significantly, the “End of Contro- 
versie” and in a short time was admitted to the House of Bur- 
gesses. There is the Jew, Lumbroso who was rescued from 
Puritan intolerance by the restoration of the Proprietary in 
1658. The mere absence of record concerning other Jews in 
the Colony is eloquent evidence that they were not molested. 
One short sentence from Eggleston is sufficient comment on the 
lot of the Puritans. He writes: 


The Virginia Puritans had no choice but to suffer or depart and Mary- 
land was convenient .. . offering a refuge, freedom of conscience and 
equality under the protection of the Proprietary, who was a Papist and 
who practiced toleration—two things hateful to the Puritan. 


With regard to the delicate question of Separation of Church 
and State a distinction must be made. It is a working system, 
which may be the best possible system in a given set of circum- 
stances; it is not an ideal to be striven for and to be applied uni- 
versally. As such it is emphatically condemned in the Syllabus 
of Pope Pius XI, and the condemnation is based not merely on 
the radical and hypocritical anticlericalism of seventy years ago 
but on deeper principles connected with the very nature of the 
Church and the State and hence eternally valid. However, dis- 
cussions and distinctions may be omitted if we confine ourselves 
to a consideration of our own American Separation of Church 
and State. 

This means simply that religious rights are independent of 
the Civil power and that every citizen possesses his full civic 
rights regardless of his Church affiliation or lack of it. It means 
that each religious body is a corporation recognized by the law 
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and protected in the exercise of its functions; but that there is 
no Established Church enjoying peculiar privileges and preroga- 
tives. It means that there shall be no discrimination in favor 
of any sect or against any sect. It does not mean that the 
Government must be indifferent or hostile to religion; that social 
atheism must prevail; that religion must be separated from life. 
It does not mean that religion is to be regarded merely as an 
auxiliary to the police power. It does not mean anything out 
of harmony with the slogan of the Calvert Associates: “Re- 
ligion is at once the foundation and the only sure guarantee of 
any desirable type of civilization and culture,” for this slogan 
is the verdict of history, especially of our European history in 
which the Church was the mother (and will yet be the savior) 
of civilization. It is based on the deeper, securer, philosophical 
truth of Humanity’s essential dependence upon God. A society 
ignoring God, no less than a society at war with God, implies a 
distortion of human nature. An autonomous state in the sense 
of a state ruling out the Creator is as unethical as an autono- 
mous individual. 

But Maryland’s separation of Church and State did not entail 
a denial, a rejection or a subordination of religion. It was very 
nearly the system set up by the Constitution of the United 
States. “No religious test,” we read in the Art. VI, Par. 3, 
“shall ever be required for any office or public trust under the 
United States,” and again in the First Amendment: “Congress 
shall make no laws respecting the establishment of religion or 
preventing the free exercise thereof.” It was the system hinted 
at in a much prized letter of our first President to the Maryland 
Catholics. In characteristic fashion Washington alludes to 
“America under the smiles of Divine Providence,” and con- 
tinues: “ ... may the members of your society animated alone 
by the pure spirit of Christianity, and still conducting them- 
selves as faithful subjects of our free government enjoy every 
temporal and spiritual blessing.” 

What we actually find in Calvert Maryland is the American 
system in theory as well as in practice. Even aboard the Ark 
all “Acts of the Roman Catholic religion were to be done as 
privately as may be.” On arrival, the first Mass was not an 
official act. The clergy, for the most part Jesuit Missionaries, 
were expected to support themselves; at least they received no 
subvention from the civil power or from the Proprietary. On 
the contrary Cecil Calvert, influenced by an unfortunate fac- 
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tional strife in England, misinformed by an Erastian secretary 
in the Colony and ever jealous of his prerogatives, showed him- 
self niggardly, not to say positively unjust toward those who 
devoted themselves to spiritual welfare of his colonists. And 
even to this day the Maryland Constitution contains a mortmain 
clause, which if enforced would seriously cripple, perhaps de- 
stroy, the charitable and educational work of the Church. Aside 
from these exaggerations, Maryland presents a model for later 
American practice, a model, too, which had the approval of the 
Jesuit Missionaries who shared in the great venture. 

Finally, there is the subject of religious freedom or toler- 
ation. The two terms, though loosely used, are by no means 
synonymous. (Imagine yourselves merely ‘tolerated” in this 
room! We tolerate an abuse or an evil of which we should 
gladly rid ourselves.) Religious freedom has its roots in the 
Catholic spirit which was given expression by the half-Christian 
Constantine in his epochal Edict of Milan: “Let no one molest 
another. What the soul of each one counsels that let him do. 
And may all enjoy a like blessing.” Dormant for centuries in 
Catholic Europe, this large-minded policy was all but utterly 
destroyed by the Reformation. But in proper conditions it could 
and did revive spontaneously. This spirit is implicit in the age- 
old English liberties. There was no express mention of it when 
Archbishop Langton led his “Army of God and Holy Church” 
to the conquest of the Magna Charta. But that elastic document 
was fraught with marvelous potencies. The great Englishman, 
who in his Utopia proposed persuasion in lieu of persecution, 
was nearer than his contemporaries to the old tradition. And 
the spirit of Blessed Thomas More (whom the Church will most 
likely canonize next year on the four-hundredth anniversary of 
his martyrdom) was inherited by his great-grandson, Father 
Henry More, the Jesuit Provincial who co-operated with the 
Calverts. Shall we refer to the rising sense of “natural rights,” 
of which there is evidence among the pioneers of Maryland? In 
any case, there was religious freedom in the fullest degree, 
though, of course, not the unlimited license which no state can 
admit. 

We have the promise of this enlightened practice in George 
Calvert’s first venture in Avalon, to which he welcomed the 
Anglican as well as the Roman Catholic clergy. We have it 
clearly in his Charter: 
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However convinced anyone may be of the truth of his own religion he 
may let others live in peace without belonging to it . . . and fulfill towards 
them with joy and zeal all the duties of fraternal love enjoined by the 
Catholic Church. 


George Calvert stated his principles clearly. In practice neither 
he nor his son, Cecil, were ever accused of inconsistency. The 
sincerity of their professions is evidenced by the fact that the 
historian can find no trace of bias or of discrimination or even 
of moral coercion against those who differed with them. 

A word must be said about the frequently misinterpreted and 
much overrated “Act Concerning Religion” of 1649. It marked 
not the beginning but the end, or at least the decline, of liberty. 
It was a dike set up against the inrushing tide of intolerance. It 
was a desperate attempt on the part of the Catholic founders 
and their few Protestant friends to preserve the peace and har- 
mony and freedom of the first fifteen years by a compromise 
with the new move for restriction. Yet as it stands it represents 
an advance over the prevailing practice of Europe. Had it not 
been swept away by the Puritan persecution, it would have 
secured religious freedom for all Christians. As a matter of 
fact it was a landmark on the road to annihilation of liberty. 
In the light of after events, down to the restoration of the 
Proprietary in 1658, as well as in the phrasing of the document 
it is patently a monument to retrogression. It forbade the 


Calling of names ... an Heretick, Schismatick, Idolator, Puritan, Inde- 
pendent, Presbyterian, Popish Prieste, Jesuite, Jesuited Papist, Lutheran, 
Calvenist, Anabaptist, Brownist, Antinomian, Barrowist, Roundhead, Sep- 
aratist . . . or any other name or terme in a reproachful manner relating 
to matters of religion. 


So far the Act made for peace and harmony; so far it was in 
keeping with the spirit of early Maryland. Likewise in the 
positive protection it gave to all Christians: 


And for the quiet and peaceable government of this Province and the 
better to preserve mutual love amongst the inhabitants thereof: be it 
therefore also by the Lord Proprietary with the advice and consent of this 
Assembly ordained and enacted that no person or persons whatsoever 
within this Province, professing . . . to believe in Jesus Christ shall from 
henceforth be anyways troubled, molested or discountenced for or in re- 
spect of his or her religion nor in the free exercise thereof... 


But the changed spirit introduced by a foreign element in the 
body politic shows itself in the clause which flings wide the door 
of future persecution: 
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. whatsoever person or persons shall deny our Savior Jesus Christ to 
be the true son of God, or shall deny the Holy Trinity . . . or the Unity of 
Godhead, or shall use or utter any reproachful speeches, words or lan- 
guage concerning the Holy Trinity . . . shall be punished with death... 


It is more than a coincidence that the Long Parliament had used 
similar language in an Act of the preceding year. The mention 
of Our Lady in the persecuting clause along with other provi- 
sions for the special protection of Catholics is but a further in- 
dex of the impending plight of liberty and the desperate efforts 
of the Catholic founders to preserve it. 

Let us, then, simply rule out the Act of 1649. Maryland’s 
claim to our esteem and gratitude is based not on any positive 
legislation, but upon a consistent Christian practice that ex- 
tended over the whole period covered by the Calvert regime. 
During that period of some fifty years before and after the Puri- 
tan persecution, a twofold argument presents itself. 

Negatively, there is no record of persecutions or prosecutions of any group, 
sect or individual because of belief or lack of belief during the untram- 
meled years; positively, the Government prosecutes those who interfere 


with freedom of expression. Not those who dissented, but those who en- 
forced conformity or infringed on freedom [were prosecuted]. 


To be more specific, government action was taken only in the 


case of two Catholics. William Lewis upraided his servants for 
reading diatribes against his own Church. Thomas Gerard 
closed the Protestant place of worship and carried away the key. 
Both were arraigned by the Court and fined each five hundred 
pounds of tobacco. 

This then, in conclusion, was the true significance of Mary- 
land. Although she soon ceased to be free; although she had 
no direct effect on the religious clauses of our Constitution, she 
must retain her title: Cradle of Religious Liberty in America. 
The Calverts, too, although through no fault of the first Lord 
Baltimore or his son they met with ultimate failure in their 
struggle against overwhelming odds, still wear the halo of lib- 
erty. George Calvert was a man of vision, noble, sincere, an 
altruist, a Christian gentleman, a dreamer whose plans were en- 
lightened and whose practice was ever consistent. Cecil Calvert 
remains something of an enigma, shrewd, canny, at once a 
politician and a statesman. He was an autocrat when his rights 
were imperiled, but he worked tirelessly for what he considered 
the best interests of the Colony. Notwithstanding a few slips 
he was remarkably successful. But with all his unquestioned 
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business acumen and political sagacity he kept his Faith untar- 
nished to the end, even when apostasy or compromise might have 
seemed the surer path to success. Deservedly, the Calverts, 
father and son, may claim the proud distinction of pioneer 
builders of modern institutions, of Fathers of Religious Liberty 
in America. They established the Land of Sanctuary; in the 
Land of the Free they founded Freedom’s first home; they made 
their Colony the Cradle of Religious Liberty which we recall 
with pride and gratitude on this three-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Maryland Pilgrims. 
R. CoRRIGAN, S. J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 














THE MIAMI INDIANS PRIOR TO 1700 


The first natives with whom the white men came into con- 
tact in the Chicago area were those of the Miami tribe or of 
some subdivision of that tribe. Little has been written about 
these Indians and that little of a contradictory nature. This 
paper will deal with three phases of the Miami question: (a) 
their original habitat; (b) the direction and extent of their 
migration; (c) the missionary work done among them before 
the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Eggleston illustrated his article, The Aboriginies and 
the Colonists, by a map entitled, “Chart showing the approxi- 
mate location of the more permanent Indian tribes when first 
known by the Europeans.” On this, the Miami are located along 
the Wabash river with the Shawnees to the South and the Pota- 
watomi to the north. On Dr. Rolla M. Tryon’s recently pub- 
lished map, “United States as it appeared in 1609,” this tribe is 
located south of Lake Erie. Bancroft relies upon the Miami 
orator, Little Turtle, who at the treaty of Greensville pro- 
claimed: “ . . . my forefather kindled the first fire at Detroit, 
from thence he extended his lines to the headwaters of the Scioto 
from thence to its mouth; thence down the Ohio to the mouth of 
the Wabash and thence to Chicago over Lake Michigan.” 

Although Charlevoix appears to credit the report that orig- 
inally these Indians came from the Pacific, writing in 1721, he 
says: “Fifty years ago, the Miamis were settled at the South 
end of Lake Michigan in a small place called Chicagou from the 
name of a small river.’”* Again we read: “This nation (the 
Miami) that had advanced from the west side of the Mississippi 
in noble splendor two hundred years before. ...”* The con- 
clusion reached by Dr. Alvord seems best to satisfy the facts, 
viz: that the Miami if they did not come from the Pacific, at 
least came from the West and in very early days settled in the 
valley of the Wabash.° 

Two factors tend to add to the confusion. In their early 
contacts with the whites, the Miami are found so frequently 
with the Mascouten or Fire Nation that there is a tendency on 
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2 Bancroft, III:241. 

3’ Charlevoix, Journal Historique, Lettre XI. 

‘ Beckwith, H. W., The Illinois and Indiana Indians, p. 113. 
5 Alvord, The Illinois Country, p. 33. 
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the part of the old annalists and cartographers to substitue the 
one for the other. The other disturbing element is the failure 
to recognize the six subdivisions of the tribe. For example, we 
find it variously stated that the Indians whom Father Marquette 
encountered at Chicago were Miami, Weas, or Ouiatanons. The 
two latter terms are synonyms; the one, the English name of 
this sub-tribe of the Miami, the other, the French appellation. 
Thwaites speaking of the multiplicity of tribes collected at the 
Outagami mission of St. Marc in 1673, says that these tribes 
cannot be satisfactorily recognized.° 

There is no difficulty in ascertaining the identity of these 
tribes if they are checked against the classification made by 
La Potherie, and that made by Liette. In the following com- 
parison, (a) represents the spelling of the sub-tribe as given by 
La Potherie,’ (b) as given by Liette,* (c) as found in Allouez’ 
report on the mission of St. Marc.’ 


(a) Ouaoartanons (b) Aonciatenons (c) Ouiatanons 
(a) Pepikakias (b) Pepepikokias (c) Pepikoukia 
(a) Pouankikias (b) Anghichia 
or 
Peanghichia 


(a) Mangakekias (b) Minghakokias (c) Mengakonkia 

(a) Kilataks (b) Kiratikas (c) Kilitika 

(a) Tchiduakouin- (b) Chachakingoya (c) Atchaterakan- 
goues gouen 


It is interesting to note that Father Anthoine Sylvy had recog- 
nized the division of the Miami into six tribes. April 6, 1676, 
he writes from St. Jacques where he has accompanied Father 
Allouez: “This village is made up of two different peoples, 
who speak entirely different languages—namely those who are 
called Miamis, with six tribes of savages; and those who call 
themselves Mascouteins, who also have five or six tribes with 
them.’’?° 

The first missionary to mention the Miami Indians is Father 
Druillettes. He found a large village of more than twenty-four 
thousand Oumanik about sixty leagues from the Potawatomi 


6 Jesuit Relations, 58:293. 
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10 Jesuit Relations, 60:207. 
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mission at St. Michel which was located somewhere on the 
west shore of Lake Michigan."* Since we do not know in which 
direction the sixty were computed, opinions differ as to the loca- 
tion of the tribe. Thwaites would fix their position across the 
lake in southwest Michigan.** On a map labeled, “Lac Michi- 
ganongou des Illinois,”** the Oumanis are located between the 
Potawatomi on the north and the Mascoutin on the South all 
very close to Green Bay. An approximate date, 1674, has been 
assigned to the map. But the position of these Indians would 
almost indicate an earlier period. The Perrot Memoir holds 
that they had moved west from the Bay towards the Mississippi 
for a distance of sixty leagues. This may have been later since 
it was in this direction that the explorer, Perrot, and the mis- 
sionary, Father Allouez, found them. 

This position has been determined as being on the upper 
Fox river in the northeast corner of what is now Green Lake 
County. When Father Allouez, from his pied a terre at Saint 
Francis Xavier Mission on Green Bay, visited the surrounding 
tribes, he found this village of Mascoutin and Miami, which he 
describes as being a “very attractive place where beautiful 
Plains and Fields meet the eye as far as one can see.”"* This 
visit took place in May, 1670. The same body of Indians had 
been encountered by Perrot a few years before. The village 
must have been of good size for Perrot says that at his arrival 
he was met by the chief and more than three thousand men."* 

Father Dablon visited the Miami in this place in the autumn 
of 1670. He estimated that taken together the two tribes, Mas- 
coutin and Miami, numbered over three thousand.'® Two years 
later in August, 1672, Father Allouez found a still larger as- 
semblage at this place—probably twice as many. The Miami 
were in the majority with ninety large cabins plus three cabins 
of their kinsfolk, the Ouiatanon, or Weas.'’ It is only in his 
next report, written in the following May, that we learn that it 
was known as the mission of Saint Jacques’* That the number 
continued to increase is evident from the relation of Father 
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Allouez, written in 1674. “ .. . this mission would require two 
missionaries on account of the two nations who dwell in it, who 
speak two different languages; and because of the multitude of 
people who are continually arriving in great numbers to take 
up their abode in it.”"* There were twelve tribes comprising no 
less than twenty thousand souls.*° 

Some authorities have said that soon after this, (1671) the 
Miami separated from the Mascoutin in Wisconsin and formed 
new settlements at the south end of Lake Michigan, and on the 
Kalamazoo river, Michigan.** We know that this separation had 
not taken place before 1674, for Allouez was writing concerning 
St. Jacques during that year. It does not seem reasonable that 
within a few years the Miami should have increased and mi- 
grated to such an extent that the country between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Wabash should become known as Pays Des Miamis. 
In the D’Anville map (1679-1682), in the Franquelin map 
(1684), and in the Minet map (1685) the Miami apear in three 
different locations while at least three of their sub-tribes are 
also present. The Minet map locates them both to the south- 
east and southwest of Lake Michigan. Charlevoix speaks of 
Father Marquette among the Miami at Chicago.** It has been 
suggested that perhaps these were the Weas (Ouiatanon) who 
had been living with the Mascoutin at the mission St. Jacques.** 

This is quite possible as the maps of 1682-1684 show a tribe 
by this name considerably south of the old Mascoutin village 
and near to a group of the Illinois. This tribe may have moved 
eastward to the Chicago area. Probably Father Marquette has 
reference to this group when, writing from his mission, La 
Pointe du St. Esprit on Chequamegon Bay, in 1670, he says: 
“One passes the Nation of the Ketchigamins. . . . One goes on 
then to the Miamionek, and after crossing great prairies reaches 
the Illinois.”** 

During the two decades, 1680-1700, this tribe is conspicuous 
in the annals of the Mississippi valley. Only two missions of 
considerable size, made up entirely of Miami, are described, but 
small groups are found with other tribes in all places where the 
missionaries preached. The settlement on the St. Joseph river, 
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then known as the Miami river, had an economic as well as a 
political importance. The route along the Miami was a favorite 
one for Indians and traders coming from Michilmackinac to the 
Indian tribes of the west. The missionaries recognized that 
there would always be a numerous population at this portage, 
hence, they secured from Dénonville a grant of land upon which 
to establish a residence.” 

In the fall of 1676 Father Allouez started south to continue 
the work of Father Marquette among the Illinois and Miami. 
He began his work among these Indians in the following April. 
Father Dablon says: “In the year after, 1678, father aloues set 
out on his return to that mission (the Illinois) to remain there 
two consecutive years that he might thus work more effectively 
for the Conversion of those people.”** This, however, is not in 
accord with the story of Charlevoix. Allouez must have been 
with the Miami on the St. Joseph river prior to 1679, for in that 
year, La Salle and Tonti had a rendezvous at this Indian village. 
In describing this meeting Charlevoix says: “This bourgade 
Allouez had cultivated with great success.”** The Jesuit Pro- 
vincial, Father Beschefer, writes in 1681: “But his special mis- 
sion is among the Miamis and the Illinois where he labors with 
as much ardor as if he were in the prime of life, and with re- 


sults that are quite remarkable for a beginning among Nations 


9928 


that have as many obstacles to the faith as these have. 

Father Allouez died in 1689 among the Miamis on the St. 
Joseph. Strange to say, the Franquelin map of 1681 shows the 
position of the Miami southwest of Lake Michigan, whereas that 
of 1687 has the notation “village abandoned.” However, all the 
maps and documents of the early eighteenth century speak of 
this settlement, and Charlevoix says that in August, 1721 he 
visited the St. joseph region and found two villages, one of the 
Miamis and one of the Potawatomi. He deplores the fact that 
they have been so long without a missionary. Father Claude 
Aveneau succeeded Father Allouez in 1690 and there labored 
for over twenty years. Charlevoix says that owing to his un- 
alterable kindness and unchanging patience he secured the same 
influence over this tribe as had his predecessor Father Allouez. 
He adds that Cadillac gave orders that the missionary should 
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be removed from this village. One reason given was that he 
wished to replace the Jesuits by Recollets, another that he 
wished to encourage the Miami to move closer to Detroit and 
thus bring them under the French influence.*® The Miami proved 
so obstreperous without the missionary that the French author- 
ities were forced to send him back. 

During the three years preceding 1702, Father Jean Mermet 
assisted Father Aveneau at this mission. In that year he ac- 
companied Juchereau to the new trading post, Oubache, in the 
hope that there he would find more missionary work—a hope 
which was to be disappointed. 

The Miami figure largely in both French and English reports 
during this period; neither nation was certain of the part which 
these Indians would play. Cadillac and Perrot, at the command 
of the French authorities, attempted to move the Miami closer 
to the French Indians in order that a concerted offense or de- 
fense program might be effected. The former sought to bring 
them to Detroit; the latter essayed an amalgamation of the 
Miami on the St. Joseph with their kin, the Piankashaws from 
the Maramek river. 

French and English official documents of the period contain 
numerous passages such as the following: 


“Rev. Father de Lamberville to Count Frontenac” 
Onondaga, September 20, 1682 

“______. Had you been able to come here, (to lake Frontenac) as- 
suredly your voyage would not have been without advantage; you could, at 
least have saved the Oumiamis. . . . They will, most probably, be ail de- 
stroyed, for though the brunt of the war must fall on the Illinois the Oumi- 
amis will be swept away in passing along, for, under the name of Illinois, 
the mischief-makers comprise the Oumiamis, the Pinteatimies, the Ousakis, 
etc. The Iroquois only wait for you Word. Though you could not have 
stayed the lightning that is about to strike the Illinois, some, nevertheless, 
entertained opinions conforming to yours, and told me that everything 
would depend on what you say; you would have been the preserver of the 
Oumiamis whom I consider lost for want of a word from Onontio, who 
might have spoken to them, and whom they still expect.’’30 

“Give Indians (Miami) to understand that no harm is intended them 
that they may go to the English to trade but they may not bring English 
on our territory.’’! 

“Many French traders and officers came amongst the Indians and in- 
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vited them to Illinois and supplied them and also sent canoes at different 
times up the Illinois river to the Miamis.’’32 

“We (English) have heard that the Twightwees%3 have submitted 
being unsupported and have been down to Canaka to receive presents from 
the French. 

Twightwees are very backward to undertake anything against 
French,”’34 


The second mission was that of the Guardian Angel at Chi- 
cago.** All that can be ascertained concerning this mission has 
been told by Father Gilbert Garraghan, S. J., in his history, The 
Catholic Church in Chicago. The mission, founded in 1696 by 
Father Francois Pinet, was ordered closed by Frontenac in 1697, 
but owing to the vigorous remonstrances of Father Gravier it 
was reopened to be finally closed in the beginning of the century. 
It seems to have been in flourishing condition when Father St. 
Cosme, priest of the Foreign Mission, visited it in 1699. Both 
Father Garraghan and C. W. Alvord say that the mission finally 
closed in 1700. Alvord says in March of that year, yet we find 
Father Gravier in the following September in Chicago where he 
received a letter** from his superior which had been forwarded 
by Father Aveneau, then on the St. Joseph. The mission must 
have been still in existence when Father Jouvency wrote his 
report of the missions in New France, 1703, for he says: “ ‘ 
the third among the Oumiamis has the name of the Guardian 
Angel.** 

Alvord sees in Frontenac’s policy towards the mission an 
outcome of the struggle between the imperialistic and anti- 
imperialistic parties among the French.** Father Garraghan 
sees in it an unfriendly attitude towards the Jesuits. Or it may 
have been, as the French governors so frequently stated, that it 
was wiser to have the French allies concentrated in one place so 
as to form a united whole against Iroquois attacks. Thus 
Cadillac complained: “This is a numerous nation: but it is 
divided up into several villages, on account of the jealousy of 
the men of great consequence among themselves, who cannot 
agree together, and, as they are proud and warlike, they carry 
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on war against nearly all the others.” For this reason there was 
gathered about La Salle’s fort at Starved Rock, Indians from 
all the neighboring tribes including the Miami to the number 
of thirteen hundred and their kinsmen, the Weas with five hun- 
dred, the Kilataka with three hundred, the Piankashaw with 
one hundred, fifty.** St. Cosme encountered a village of the 
last named tribe on the Kankakee river: “We came to a village 
of the Peangichias Miamis who formerly dwelt at the falls of 
the Micipi and who have for some years been settled at this 
place.* 

In a report written by Liette*' entitled “Memoir Concernaat 
le Pays Illinois” is found the following account of the Miami of 
the Chicago area: “The year that I first came from France, 
they were settled on this side of the old fort.** A year later they 
separated, part to go to the upper Mississippi and the others 
to the St. Joseph River and to the mouth of the Chipiscatony 
River which empties into Lake Mechigane twenty leagues on this 
side of Chicagoua** towards the North. These latter remained 
only a very short time as well as those who went to the Missis- 
sippi. They went to form a village at the River Kinouickouy 
which also empties into this lake twelve leagues from Chicago 
towards the south, and at the fork of the Tiatiky.** Three years 
later part of them left to go to the banks of the Oubache where 
they still remained in obedience to the orders which M. the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil had sent me. Those who went to the St. 
Joseph river remained there up to the time when M. de la Mothe 
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invited them to come nearer the strait....” Writing some- 
what later of a certain bird, he says: “ ... formerly one found 
it as far back as Chicagaoua, but since a party of Miami came 
to settle there these birds have gone farther off. Four leagues 
from there is the fork of the real river of the Illinois*® which 
has its source two leagues above the village of the Miami of the 
St. Joseph river whence it flows steadily northward for 120 
leagues up to the fork. Afterward it bends to the southwest 
and empties into the Mississippi.’’** 

Examining the evidence then, it seems probable that the 
Miami came from west of the Mississippi, moved or were pushed 
in two directions northward into Wisconsin where one part lo- 
cated on the Fox river and another slightly west of Green Bay. 
Their second movement eastward resulted in the break-up into 
several sub-tribes, which groups made settlements on the IIli- 
nois river and its tributaries, on the Wabash, and along the 
southern shore of Lake Michigan. The Wisconsin Indians came 
under the influence of four missions: St. Jacques, St. Francois 
Xavier, St. Mare, and St. Esprit. They were visited by the 
Jesuit Fathers: Druillettes, Marquet, Allouez, Dablon, and 
Sylvy. Those farther south had the mission villages of St. 
Joseph and of the Guardian Angel, while those in the Illinois 
country were the recipients of frequent visitations. Taking it 
all in all we know that the following fathers were among these 
southern Miami at some time: Marquette, Allouez, Gravier, 
Pinet, Bineteau, Mermet, Pierre Marest, and in the early part 
of the following century, St. Pe. 

These missions were a great consolation to the Fathers but 
a source of great anxiety as well. The constant menace of Iro- 
quois attacks, the unsympathetic attitude of the French author- 
ities, the lack of missionaries, and the need of money rendered 
these missions a heavy responsibility to the Jesuit superiors. 
Beschefer, writing to the Provincial, laments: “Your Reverence 
may see by what I have just written, The good that We might 
do in those vast countries, where there are so many souls that 
know not Jesus Christ, had we but missionaries and the where- 
withal to maintain them. Out of seven of our fathers who are 
in that mission, four are almost unfit for service, owing to 


45 Liette is here considering the Kankakee as part of the Illinois River. 

46 Evidently Liette throughout does not refer to the site of the present 
Chicago but to the region south of Lake Michigan. (See Andreas, Chicago, 
I:49.) 
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their advanced age, which exceeds sixty and sixty-six years; 
and were it not for The assistance of some frenchmen, who have 
given themselves to us to serve us, in the Continual journeys 
that have to be made in those missions,—with no other reward 
in view than that which they expect from God,—we would be 
unable to bear the expense that has to be incurred.’’*’ This was 
written in the decade of the eighties. For the next twenty years 
they were to struggle against the same odds. The new century 
would determine the final success or failure of their plans. 


SISTER MARY CELESTE, R. S. M. 


Saint Xavier College 
Chicago 


47 Jesuit Relations, 62:213. 
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NOTE 


In a reference to Allan Nevins’ Frémont, the West’s Greatest 
Adventurer, in the July, 1932, Mip-AMERICA, it was noted that 
Nevins claimed General Frémont was the son of Charles Frémon 
or Frémont and a Mrs. Prior. This statement, it was indicated, 
did not correspond with the account of General Frémont’s pa- 
ternity given by Pierre-Georges Roy, Archivist of the Province 
of Quebec. 

M. Roy has kindly sent us from the Geneology of the Fré- 
mont Family published by him some thirty years ago and now 
out of print, a copy of the portion referring to the American 
Frémonts, which we print herewith. In sending this contribu- 
tion M. Roy says: 

“IT am absolutely convinced that the father of General Fré- 
mont was a native of Quebec. I conversed many times with Mr. 
Frémont, a lawyer, former mayor of Quebec, now deceased, who 
was the son of a Doctor Frémont who, himself, was the cousin 
of General Frémont, and Mr. Frémont told me that his father 
had in his possession several personal letters which General 
Frémont had written to them. I also recall perfectly that Mr. 
Frémont often repeated to me that at the time of the General’s 
candidacy for Presidency of the United States, the principal 
grievance of the adversaries of Frémont against him was that 
he was of Catholic birth and foreign origin since he was born 
at Quebec. These people were mistaken since General Frémont 
was born in the United States of a father born in Quebec.” 





Louis-René Frémont, fils de Jean-Louis Frémont et de 
Catherine-Reine Boucher de Boucherville, naquit 4 Québec, le 8 
décembre 1768. 

Il se livra au commerce comme son pére. 

Aux élections générales de 1800 pour la Chambre d’Assem- 
blée, il brigua les suffrages des “libres électeurs de la basse- 
ville de Québec.” 

Nous avons eu la bonne fortune de mettre la main sur la 
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lettre qu’il adressa a ses concitoyens pour leur demander d’en 
registrer leur vote en sa faveur: 


Aux Libres Electeurs de la Basse-ville 
de Québec. 
Messieurs, 

Encouragé par un nombre respectable de mes amis et con- 
citoyens, j’ose vous faire une offre de mes services pour vous 
représenter dans le prochain Parlement Provincial. Né et 
élevé au milieu de vous, mes principes vous sont connus; et, 
engagé dans le commerce, je me flatte que vous serez persuadés 
qu’en soutenant mes intéréts, je ne puis manquer de veiller aux 
votres, comme étant inséparables. 

Permettez-moi done de solliciter vos suffrages et votre in- 
fluence, et de vous assurer, que si je suis assez heureux pour 
mériter votre confiance, tous mes efforts seront dirigés 4 vous 
prouver qu’an moins j’aurai fait mon possible. 

J’ai l’honneur d’étre, messieurs, 
trés respectueusement 
Votre trés humble serviteur, 
Louis Frémont 


Québec, 17 juin 1800. 


Pour une raison ou pour une autre, M. Frémont se retira de 
la lutte a l’ouverture du poll, et M. Robert Lester fut élu. 

C’est quelques années plus tard que Louis-René Frémont 
décida d’aller s’établir 4 Saint-Domingue, ow il avait une tante. 
Il passa en France pour y régler quelques affaires, puis il s’em- 
barqua pour sa destination lointaine. La France était alors en 
guerre avec l’Angleterre. Le vaisseau qui le portait fut attaqué 
et pris par une frégate anglaise. Prisonnier de guerre pendant 
deux ou trois ans, M. Frémont put enfin s’échapper et gagner 
les Etats-Unis. Ses ressources étant entiérement épuisées, il 
renonca a son voyage a Saint-Domingue et s’établit comme 
professeur de francais 4 Norfolk, dans la Virginie. 

Il y mourut en 1818. 

Il avait épousé, 4 New-York, le 14 mai 1807, Anne-Beverley 
Whiting, fille du colonel Thomas Whiting et de Elisabeth Sewall. 
Elle avait été mariée en premiéres noces, a l’age de dix-sept ans, 
au major Pryor qui était 4gé de soixante-six ans. 

Madame Frémont mourut a Charleston, Caroline du Sud, en 
septembre 1847. 

Quatre enfants étaient nés du mariage de Louis-René Fré- 
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mont et de Anne-Beverley Whiting: I John-Charles; II Ann; 
III Elisabeth; IV Thomas-Archibald. 


I 
John-Charles Frémont 
Le continuateur de la branche américaine. 


II 


Ann Frémont 

Née a Nashville en 1814. 
Décédée en bas Age. 

Il 

Elisabeth Frémont 

Née a Norfolk en 1815. 
Décédée en 1832. 

IV 


Thomas-Archibald Frémont 

Née a Norfolk en 1817. 

Il mourut a Charleston a l’age de vingt ans des blessures 
recues dans une émeute a Buffalo. 

John-Charles Frémont 

John-Charles Frémont, l’ainé des enfants de Louis-René Fré- 
mont et de Anne-Beverley Whiting, vit le jour 4 Savannah, 
Georgie, le 21 janvier 1813. 

Le jeune Frémont prit ses degrés au collége de Charleston, 
et se fit professeur de mathématiques, pour soutenir sa famille 
qui était dans un état voisin de la géne. 

En 1833, il fut désigné pour donner des lecons 4 bord du 
navire de guerre le Natchez, et y fit en cette qualité une croisiére 
de deux ans et demi. 

A son retour, il adopta la profession d’ingénieur civil, et, 
aprés divers travaux qui firent remarquer son talent et son 
activité, il accompagna Nicolet, savant francais au service des 
Etats-Unis, dans une exploration des prairies du nord-ouest. 
C’est pendant son absence (1838-39) qu’il fut nommé lieutenant 
en second dans le corps des ingénieurs topographiques. 

Au mois de mai 1842, il partit pour la premiére de ses trois 
grandes expéditions. Elle dura cing mois, et eut pour résultat 
la reconnaissance de la fameuse passe du Sud, 4 travers les 
montagnes Rocheuses. Non seulement M. Frémont détermina 
avec précision la situation géographique de ce passage, qui 
depuis la découverte des mines d’or, s’est ouvert pour tant de 
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milliers d’émigrants, mais encore il fit, au point de vue sci- 
entifique, un tableau exact et complet de la région qu’il avait 
traversée. Le rapport qu’il présenta a son retour sur son ex- 
pédition contient aussi le récit trés attrayant de ses aventures 
personnelles, et cette publication qui fut d’abord officielle, plu- 
sieurs fois réimprimées en Amérique et en Angleterre, eut une 
immense circulation. Elle fut également traduite en plusieurs 
langues." 

M. Frémont repartit presque aussit6t pour une seconde ex- 
pédition, dans le dessein de relier les découvertes qu’il venait 
de faire 4 celles que l’on attendait de l’exploration maritime de 
la céte du Pacifique, dirigée par le commandant Wilkes, et de 
tracer ainsi une ligne non interrompue 4 travers les pays alors 
presaue inconnus qui se trouvaient de chaque cété des montagnes 
Rocheuses. La petite troupe, composée de 39 personnes, partit 
de Kansas City le 29 mai 1843. Les travaux d’exploration 
durérent jusqu’au mois d’aofit de l’année suivante, et don- 
nérent les premiers renseignements détaillés sur le grand lac 
Salé, le grand bassin intérieur de ]’Utah, la chaine de la Sierra- 
Nevada, et mirent au jour, pour ainsi dire, la région qui con- 
stitua depuis l’Utah, le Nevada et la Californie. Une partie de 
ces découvertes se fit au retour de M. Frémont qui, aprés avoir 
effectué sa jonction avec l’expédition navale, se résolut 4 revenir 
par une route inconnue, sans guides, avec quelques hommes 
seulement, et malgré l’hiver qui menacait. Il courut des périls 
extrémes et perdit plusieurs de ses compagnons. II traversa 
3,500 milles de pays, au milieu des neiges, étudiant la région de 
la haute Californie, la Sierra-Nevada, les vallées de San-Joaquin 
et du Sacramento, et la contrée des mines d'or. 

Plusieurs Canadiens l’accompagnaient dans cette nouvelle 
expédition, entre autres Alexis Ayotte, Francois Badeau, Olivier 
Beaulieu, Jean-Baptiste Bernier, Philibert Courteau, Michel 
Crélis, J.-B. Desrosiers, Basile Lajeunesse, Francois Lajeunesse, 
Louis Ménard, Louis Montreuil, Alexis Péras, Francois Péras, 
Raphaél Proulx, Oscar Sarpi, Jean-Baptiste Tabeau, Charle 
Taplin, J.-B. Tesson, Joseph Verreau, Alexandre Gode. 


1 Presque tous les compagnons de M. Frémont dans cette expédition 
étaient des Canadiens de Saint-Louis, pour la plupart des anciens “voya- 
geurs” ou trappeurs: Basile Lajeunesse, Clément Lambert, J.-B. Lespér- 
ance, J.-B. Lefebvre, Benjamin Poitras, Louis Gouin, J.-B. Dumais, Fran- 
cois Tessier, Benjamin Cadot, Joseph Clément, Daniel Simon, Léonard 
Benoit, Michel Morley, J.-B. Bernier, Honoré Ayotte, Francois Latulipe, 
Francois Badeau, Louis Ménard, Joseph Ruelle, Moise Chardonnet, Auguste 
Janisse, Raphaél Proulx. 
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Au printemps de 1845, l’intrépide voyageur, élevé au grade 
de capitaine, se mit en route un troisiéme fois pour se rendre 
jusqu’a l’ocean Pacifique. Arrivé en Californie, il trouva le 
Mexique en pleine guerre avec les Etats-Unis. Les colons amér- 
icains, menacés par les troupes mexicaines, l’invitérent a se 
mettre a leur téte, et furent vainqueurs sous ses ordres. M. 
Frémont se mit alors en communication avec le commandant de 
l’escadre qui croisait sur les cétes, et, aprés le soumission de 
la Californie, il en fut nommé, le 24 aofiit, commandant militaire, 
par le commodore Stockton. Mais les Californiens s’insurgérent, 
et les Américains ne purent se maintenir que par |’intervention 
du général Kearney. A cette époque, M. Frémont recut le brevet 
de lieutenant-colonel. A la suite d’un dissentiment entre les 
deux commandants en chef, Stockton et Kearney, il se vit traduit 
devant une cour martiale, pour insubordination, et destitué. Le 
président, M. Polk, signa la sentence, rendue conformément a 
la légalité; mais il offrit en méme temps un nouveau brevet de 
méme grade a M. Frémont qui refusa cette réparation et rentra 
dans la vie privée. 

Il résolut alors d’entreprendre de lui-méme une expédition 
dans le but de découvrir, 4 travers les montagnes Rocheuses, un 
passage plus méridional encore que la passe du Sud, des sources 
de l’Arkansas, 4 la Californie. Il partit de Pueblo, sur le haut 
Arkansas, avec 33 hommes et 133 mules. Mais, égaré par ses 
guides, il vit périr toutes ses mules et un tiers de son escorte 
dans les neiges de la Sierra-San-Juan, et lui-méme arriva a pied 
a Santa-Fé, aprés des fatigues et des dangers extrémes. 

Ces dé sastres ne l’empéchérent pas d’organiser une cin- 
quiéme expédition, et, en cent jour, au milieu de nouvelle diffi- 
cultés, il arriva sur les bords du Sacramento. La il acquit la 
propriété de Mariposa, devenue depuis fameuse par son exploita- 
tion aurifére. 

Lors de l’annexion de la Californie aux Etats-Unis, M. Fré- 
mont fut choisi par les électeurs du nouvel état comme leur 
premier sénateur (1850). Son mandat ne dura que deux ans; 
il fut remplacé par John Weller, partisan de l’esclavage, dont 
il s’était déclaré l’adversaire. 

En 1856, le colonel Frémont fut candidat 4 la présidence des 
Etats-Unis. Arréter les progrés de l’esclavage dans les terri- 
toires libres, admettre dans l’Union le Kansas avec sa constitu- 
tion libre récemment promulguée, changer la politique et l’ad- 
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ministration du président Pierce et créer le chemin de fer du 
Pacifique: tel était son programme. I] fut battu par Buchanan, 
aprés une lutte des plus vives. 

A l’avénement du président Lincoln, le colonel Frémont avait 
accepté un portefeuille dans le futur cabinet; mais la révolte du 
Sud l’appela a des fonctions plus actives. Il fut nommé gén- 
éral de l’armée du Mississippi ou de l’Ouest. I] fut battu a 
plusieurs reprises et malgré les démonstrations des ses nom- 
breux partisans, il recut de Washington, le 2 novembre, |l’ordre 
de remettre tout de suite son commandement au général Pope. 
Quelques mois plus tard, on lui confiait le commandement d’une 
division avec laquelle il devait opérer dans la Virginie septen- 
trionale. Tenu en échec par Stonewall Jackson, if fut battu a 
Cross-Keyes, et donna sa démission. 

En 1864, désigné par une convention électorale comme can- 
didat 4 la présidence, il ne put lutter contre le parti qui soutenait 
la réélection de Lincoln. 

Devenu, en 1867, président de la compagnie Memphis El Paso 
et Pacific Railroad, le général Frémont lanca sur le marché fran- 
cais vingt millions d’obligations hypothécaires dont l’unique 
garantie était la valeur des terrains concédés a titre provisoire 
par le gouvernement américain, et qui ne devaient a partenir a 
la compagnie qu’aprés la mise en exploitation du chemin de fer. 
Les acheteurs de ces obligations ne tardérent pas 4 apprendre 
que cette garantie était absolument illusoire, et des poursuites 
furent dirigées contre MM. Frémont, Gauldrée-Boileau, son beau- 
frére, ancien consul général de France aux Etats-Unis,? Cram- 
pon, journaliste, etc. Condammé par défaut a cing ans de 
prison et 3000 francs d’amende, le 27 mars 1873, M. Frémont 
nia son ingérence dans les trafics dont les actionnaires francais 
avaient été les victimes. Cette affaire liu fit un tort énorme. 

En 1878, les sympathies pour ses anciens services se réveil- 
lérent, et il fut nommé par M. Hayes, gouverneur du Territoire 
de L’Arizona. 

Enfin, 4 la fin de 1889, il fut réintégré, dans l’armée par le 
président Harrison avec le grade de major-général, et inscrit 
sur la liste de retraite avec les €moluments de son grade. 

Le général Frémont mourut 4 New-York d’une inflammation 
de poumons le 13 juillet 1890, et fut inhumé au cimetiére de la 
Trinité. 


2Tl fut aussi consul de France a Québec. 
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Il avait épousé 4 Washington, le 19 octobre 1841, Jessie Ben- 
ton, fille de l’honorable Thomas Benton, sénateur de |’état de 
Missouri. 

Il laissa quatre enfants: I Elisabeth-McDowell Benton; II 
Benton; III John-Charles; IV Francis-Preston. 


I 
Elisabeth-McDowell Benton Frémont 
I 


Benton Frémont 
Né le 15 aoait 1848. 
Il 
John-Charles Frémont 

Né le 23 décembre 1853. 

Il est dans la marine américaine. 

Pendant le derniére guerre entre les Etats-Unis et l’Espagne, 
il commandait le torpilleur Porter. Son vaisseau eut l’honneur 
de toucher le premier la terre ennemie. 


IV 


Francis-Preston Frémont. 
Né le ler aofit 1855. 
Il est officier d’infanterie dans l’armée des Etats-Unis. 
Il a actuellement le commandement d’un district militaire 


important a Cuba. 


La Famille Frémont, 
Pierre-Georges Roy, 
Lévis, 1902. 
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The Election of 1868. The Democratic effort to regain control. 
By Charles H. Coleman. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933. $5. 


The great party revolution which is known as “Reconstruc- 
tion” was not wrought by the presidential election of 1868. It 
had been since Andrew Johnson’s “Swing Around the Circle” 
and the Congressional election of 1866 a fait accompli. The 
historian, Rhodes after weighing the mistakes committed by the 
Democrats in the campaign of 1868 concluded that Seymour 
might have made a closer fight “but no combination of circum- 
stances could have beaten Grant.” Henry Minor, historian of 
the Democratic Party, wrote (and no one has contradicted him) 
that the Democrats received in the face of the immense per- 
sonal popularity of Grant a majority of some 300,000 of the 
white vote of the country, but that 650,000 negro votes North 
and South assured Grant of his vast majority in the Electoral 
College. One has then to conclude that as long as President 
Johnson’s (and Lincoln’s) scheme of Reconstruction prevailed 
the Republicans had not the ghost of a chance of carrying 
a Presidential contest against the better entrenched Democracy. 
But from the moment when the Congressional fanatics had been 
able to usurp Presidential leadership, to override Johnson’s 
vetoes as a matter of routine and to impose armed Carpetbag 
dictatorship on the South the question who would govern the 
United States was irrevocably decided. 

It would seem, then, that this book of four hundred pages 
dealing exclusively with the election of 1868 centers on matters 
of only secondary importance. It has come out of a seminar of 
Professor Allan Nevins and bears the earmarks of the master: 
a very complete bibliography, a wealth of quotations from news- 
papers and unpublished sources and a regrettable absence of in- 
terpretation. Besides, where there is any interpertation it is 
likely to be lame and lacking in inspiration. With the economic 
issues at stake in the election (outside of the Greenback issue) 
the author makes rather light: “During the campaign the tariff 
played a very small part. . . . Big business in the sense in which 
the words were used in later years had not yet become a dom- 
inating political force.” Yet on the preceding page he had 
quoted approvingly from an article by H. K. Beale to the effect 
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that many radicals “realized that a return of the South to Con- 
gress meant a union of the South and West which would deprive 
the growing business interests of the country of the favors that 
radical rule would insure them.” Any connection between the 
merciless idealism of the Committee of Fifteen and these great 
interests can, of course, not be read out of the daily papers of 
the time. Though it is true that one member of the Committee, 
John A. Bingham, a railroad lawyer, spirited a “cabalistic 
clause” into the Fourteenth Amendment that had actually little 
to do with the rights of poor brother Sambo and everything to 
do with the rights of corporate wealth. And Roscoe Conkling 
whose name needs no comment and who was also a member of 
the dictatorial Committee knew, according to his own admission 
many years later, all about it. Also “Big Business in the sense 
in which the words were used in later years” had already ap- 
peared on the scene in the misty forms of the Crédit Mobilier 
and of radical leaders like Colfax and Henry Wilson (Grant’s 
vice-presidents), and Garfield of Ohio had taken its bribes. 

It is the drawback of books like the present that while their 
statements as far as they go deserve the highest confidence their 
conscientious accumulation of uninteresting detail together with 
the failure to delve anywhere under the surface of the openly 
avowed make them neither entertaining reading nor even very 
valuable contributions to historical knowledge. If the author had 
chosen to expand the excellent work which Howard K. Beale 
has done for the year 1866 over the election of 1868 he would 
have rendered a real service. 

PETER OLDEN 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Levi Silliman Ives, Pioneer Leader in Catholic Charities. By 
John O’Grady. New York: Kennedy, 1933, x-+-98p, $1.25. 


Doctor O’Grady’s brief biographical sketch of Doctor Ives 
constitutes the first satisfactory and easily accessible account 
of a pioneer in the field of American Catholic social endeavor. 
Descended from pioneer New England stock, Levi Silliman Ives 
passed through Presbyterianism to the Episcopalian Church, 
where he came under the influence of Bishop Hobart of New 
York, the pastor of Mother Seton in the days before her con- 
version. After graduating from the Episcopal Theological 
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Seminary on Chelsea Square, New York City, Ives labored for 
some years in the ministry of that denomination, and in 1831 
was named Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina. For over 
twenty years he governed his diocese in the southland, when, 
resigning his charge, he entered the Catholic Church. 

Doctor Ives, it would seem, had been strongly attracted to the 
Catholic Church as the church of the poor. Married and already 
advanced in years at the time of his conversion, his position in 
the early days of his Catholic life was trying and his means of 
subsistence precarious. But while the American hierarchy was 
seeking a way to employ his splendid talents and assure him a 
living, Ives found his life work, and that in the service of the 
poor. 

The foundation of the New York Catholic Protectory is the 
work by which he is probably best remembered. But a more 
far-reaching achievement was probably the impetus he imparted 
by means of lectures in various cities of the country, to the ex- 
pansion of Catholic endeavor in behalf of the poor and the 
orphan. Dr. Ives lived in a day of rapid urbanization of Amer- 
ican life and of large increase of the Catholic population through 
immigration, largely to the cities of the east and middle west. 
This alteration of the structure of American life brought its 
problems to the leaders of the Church, and in the adequate solu- 
tion of these cares the work of Dr. Ives was substantial and 
enduring. The precedent he established in securing public aid 
for Catholic institutions of charity would alone entitle him to 
the gratitude of posterity. 

Dr. O’Grady’s work has opened the way for a fuller appre- 
ciation of the work of the pioneer leaders in Catholic charitable 
endeavor in America. We trust the work will be followed by 
others tracing the activities of the leaders of like enterprises in 
other parts of the nation, and more especially of those pioneer 
Catholics of the middle west whose names are held in honor 
by posterity. 

THOMAS F’.. O’CONNOR, M. A. 

Saint Louis University 


Arrows of Iron. By Henry S. Spalding, S. J. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, 1934. pp. 230. $1.50. 


Maryland’s tercentennial year will bring out panegyrics and 
pageants as well as scholarly books and shorter monographs on 
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various phases of her early history. Both the thoughtful and 
the unthinking will find much in her unique story to interest 
them. But the first home of religious freedom in the English 
Colonies has a message also for our growing boys and girls. If 
they learn the legends of New England almost as soon as they 
begin to read, they should not be ignorant of the nobler story 
of the politically less important, but more American State of 
Maryland. And the best way to secure their attention and to 
impress the facts upon their minds is to give them a novel that 
will grip their imagination. Such a novel is Father Spalding’s 
Arrows of Iron. 

Those of us who have to thank the author of the Cave by 
the Beack Fork for our limited knowledge of pioneer Kentucky 
will welcome this novel by the same veteran story-teller and 
lover of Maryland. The hero is Ralph Cumberford, a lad of six- 
teen, who sails with the first expedition to Maryland in Novem- 
ber, 1633. Child of a family that has suffered for the Faith, 
he introduces the juvenile reader to the English background and 
its persecutions, which are largely the motive for the founding 
of the Colony. On the good ship Ark he is made secretary to 
Governor Calvert. This admits him to the inner history of the 
expedition and puts him into intimate contact with the leading 
characters. He is an incomparable archer and this makes him 
feel at home in the woodlands and among the Indians. He 
evolves into a student of law and so must journey to England 
and back again in time to protest against the iniquitous Puritan 
régime which contrasts so strongly with the primitive spirit of 
religious liberty. The story is strong enough to carry a con- 
siderable amount of factual detail which the erudition of the 
author places before the young reader. Quite naturally the ad- 
ventures of Ralph are bound up with the history and geography 
of early Maryland. With him the reader travels the waterways, 
learns the customs and traits of the natives, catalogs the plants 
and trees for a report to the Proprietary who is interested in 
every detail of life in the Palatinate. With him, too, the reader 
accompanies the Missionaries in their quest of Native souls. 
With him, finally, he assists at the colonial Assemblies and be- 
comes acquainted with every feature, political, economic, re- 
ligious, of the new venture in freedom. On the whole, the author 
is to be commended and we will not cavil at a few inaccuracies 
or slight distortions which are lost in the abundance of palatable 
history. RAYMOND CorRIGAN, S. J., Ph. D. 
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Illinois, the Heart of the Nation. Vols. I-V. By Hon. Edward F. 
Dunne. Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago and New York, 
1933. 


After having given the greater part of his life to public 
service, Ex-Governor Dunne has paused to devote the past few 
years in writing a rather pretentious history of the State of 
Illinois. The habit early acquired as judge of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County in expressing his legal opinions in lucid and 
concise language has served him exceedingly well in his present 
worthy historical contribution. 

The work consists of five volumes, the first two volumes treat 
of the political history of Illinois, and the remaining three vol- 
umes are devoted to brief biographies of noted Illinoisans. The 
preface informs the reader that the work is intended to cover 
only the political history of Illinois; no effort is made to write 
concerning the economical, social, and cultural development of 
the State from its inception. The appearance of the Index after 
the Table of Contents in the first part of the first volume pre- 
sents a rather unique feature. While the author has utilized a 
number of well-known authorities in the preparation of his 
history, the outline of the historical development of Illinois as 
it appears in the Blue Books forms a partial basis for the present 
work. The Blue Books are large volumes published biennially 
by the State. 

During the Centennial celebration of the admission of Illinois 
as a state of the Union a series of volumes bearing on the his- 
tory of the State were projected and completed at that time. 
This set of histories is really an outstanding contribution, and 
few states have come up to the standards set by the scholars 
who have taken part in the preparation of the Centennial His- 
tory of Illinois. It was not the intention of Ex-Governor Dunne 
that the history under review should be as broad in its scope 
as the Centennial History of Illinois. It is quite fortunate that 
this scholarly presentation should be somewhat rounded out by 
the contribution of Ex-Governor Dunne dealing with the political 
history of this State. 

The author begins with the early history of America—the 
period of discovery, and the early inhabitants of the [Illinois 
territory. A very interesting map locates the scenes of opera- 
tions of some of the more important tribes. The explorations 
of Father Marquette, and the missionary activities of the Jesuits 
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in the Illinois territory are given due mention. It might be said 
that nothing very new is added to the already accumulated his- 
torical lore touching on the early history of this territory prior 
to the admission of Illinois as a member state of the Union. 
Much of what is written concerning this early period is quite 
familiar to the student of the history of Illinois. 

From the time of the admission of the State as a member of 
the Union, the author, following the custom American historians 
have so often adopted in treating the history of the United 
States by the administrations of different presidents, takes up 
for consideration each of the administrations of the more noted 
governors of the State. There are chapters, however, that re- 
late the contribution of the State of Illinois to the cause of the 
Union during the Civil War. The Lincoln-Douglas debates are 
given considerable space, for they figure prominently in the 
history of this State; and the author acknowledges his debt to 
Beveridge’s, Life of Lincoln. No new sources have been brought 
to light, but that would probably be expecting too much for a 
field that has already been quite thoroughly explored. 

The work of Governor Altgeld, particularly his part in par- 
doning the Haymarket Anarchists is of more than usual inter- 
est to the reader. Governor Dunne, whose experiences as judge, 
mayor of a great metropolis, and governor of this State, have 
inspired him with humanitarian leanings, pays a rather belated 
tribute to the courageous leadership and sterling honesty of 
Governor Altgeld, and the reviewer feels that as time goes on 
this will be the verdict of all well informed historians of Illinois. 

The part played by Governor Dunne in the civic life of this 
city, county, and state, as mayor, judge of the Circuit Court, 
and finally as governor of the State of Illinois during the most 
critical period in the history of the life of the nation at the time 
of the World War, is treated quite modestly and in a very in- 
teresting manner. Both qualities are quite characteristic of the 
author. The style is personal throughout. 

The work is packed with solid information, and in most de- 
tails of the political history of the State of Illinois it is quite 
accurate. Reference is made throughout the two volumes to a 
number of historical works which were consulted by the author, 
and except for the part played by the author in the political 
life of the State, there has not been any extensive research of 
original sources. 

The remaining three volumes are crowded with biographical 
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sketches of prominent citizens of Chicago and Illinois, which to 
the reviewer is perhaps the most disappointing part of the work, 
for it almost defeats its purpose as an important and worth- 
while contribution to the history of the State. There is prac- 
tically no order in the selection of the biographies and the lives 
set forth can only be ascertained from an examination of the 
Index. There are few noted women in the list, while the men 
have been selected from practically all fields of endeavor. One 
recognizes many who are prominent among men of business, 
law, medicine, and the clergy. Some leaders who have figured 
prominently in the history of Chicago in various fields of activ- 
ity, and among the many national groups comprising the popula- 
tion of Chicago, have been overlooked, or consciously omitted. 
In a local ““Whose Who” omission of these names might be over- 
looked, but in what purports to be a true history of Illinois, this 
would be well nigh inexcusable. 

It is indeed refreshing to discover among the struggling 
younger members of the Bar a number of friends who have sud- 
denly, if their biographer is to be relied on, attained an enviable 
position at the Bar, and have at last achieved eminence in the 
life of this city and state. One lawyer who has preceded this 
reviewer in the ranks of the profession by a few years has, ac- 
cording to his biographer, gained a statewide reputation as an 
authority on election and municipal law, and criminal law pro- 
cedure, and it is related that in these fields he has specialized in 
his law practice. The biography goes on to say: 


Concerning him the following consistent statement has been written: 
“He has been a party to the solution of the most intricate cases of the day, 
and has represented some of the most important business and political 
leaders in the state.” 


To say the least this is an unusually large order for a young 
member of the Bar, and would certainly do credit to one who 
had been practicing law for twenty-five years or more. 

There are many other biographies of a similar character, 
and if the unwary and credulous reader were to accept every- 
thing as the gospel truth many of those who are the subject of 
a sketch would like the North Star far out-shine the very hum- 
ble author of the History of Illinois. 


JOHN A. ZvETINA, A. B., J. D. 
Loyola University 
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A History of the Church in Venezuela, 1810-1930. By Mary 
Watters, Ph.D. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. pp. viii+260. $3.00. 


This study is a great credit to its author, and to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, where the preliminary work was done. 
It is an example of the remarkably thorough work that is being 
made in the field of Hispanic-American history. An extended 
bibliography is given, presenting the works consulted in this 
country and in Venezuela. A good index and an appendix are 
also added. Since, as the author states in the Preface, anti- 
clericalism and other forces weakened the influence of the 
church in Venezuela earlier than in any other Hispanic-American 
state, there was need for a study of this transition. It is not a 
very pleasant story, and not a great deal of credit is due the 
participants in the drama. The author is successful in avoiding 
too much stress upon the biographical, and also avoids bringing 
in any more political history than is necessary to supplement the 
religious struggles. 

The book is divided into six chapters, of which the first is 
devoted to a survey of the colonial background of the church in 
Venezuela. The work of the missionaries, dating from the early 
part of the sixteenth century, is given prominence. The fact is 
stressed that none of the missionaries received any particular 
encouragement from the civil authorities. The regrettable fail- 
ure of the missionaries to establish any of the so-called “Re- 
ductions” or Indian villages under missionary influence, is men- 
tioned. This movement, which reached such a height in Para- 
guay, was made impossible in Venezuela because of the opposi- 
tion of the civil authorities, and also because of the dissensions 
among the religious orders themselves. 

The colonial period was characterized by a lack of organiza- 
tion in the church. The first bishopric in Venezuela was erected 
at Coro in 1531, and then after much controversy between the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, was transferred to Caracas, 
which had become the center of political jurisdiction, in the year 
1636. Externally the church seemed to prosper in the diocese 
of Caracas, with the result that by the year 1800 the diocese was 
served by about 250 priests, and enjoyed an income of about 
300,000 pesos, or 150,000 dollars, in our currency. But the other 
dioceses in Venezuela were considerably poorer, according to 
reports. The work of the clergy in promoting public education 
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is stressed. The Royal and Pontifical University, founded in 
1721, was, as its name indicates, under the direction of the 
priests of the diocese. 

During the period devoted to the struggle for independence, 
the author makes it clear that the clergy as a group was com- 
mitted to neither faction. The higher and lower clergy were 
divided. So were the secular clergy and the members of the 
Orders. The fact is stressed that some native born members of 
the clergy supported Spain, and some of the Spanish born priests 
favored independence (p. 53). 

With the winning of political independence, the status of the 
church was for a time indefinite, but was fixed by the famous 
Law of Patronage of 1824. This civil constitution of the church 
is still in effect in Venezuela. To it may be attributed, to a 
marked degree, the subordinate position of the church in the 
state. The Law of Patronage was not designed to separate 
church and state. It was to do something much worse, as far 
as the church was concerned, and that was to reduce the church 
far below the level of the state. The legislation has done well 
what it was designed to do. The demoralization of the church 
administration was inevitable under such a piece of legislation. 
The power of presenting candidates for bishoprics was granted 
to the president. The pope has been unable to use much liberty 
in the matter, and the result has been a continual struggle be- 
tween the civil authorities and the papacy. 

Added to the paralyzing influence of the Law of Patronage 
there has been a steady campaign of anti-clerical influences, ap- 
parently directed by the Masons (p. 104). Every effort was 
made by the government and by anti-clerical groups to deprive 
the church of every source of income, so that it would be de- 
prived of ability to function, and might then be derided as an 
impotent influence in the state. The author makes it clear that 
the church was so hindered that it could not supply priests where 
needed, and that the government was unwilling to do so. Men- 
tion is made of the fact that in one diocese which had 475 par- 
ishes in 1855, only 150 were granted pastors (p. 176). Through- 
out the period treated, there is continual complaint, and proof, 
that the sums allotted by the government for religious purposes 
are definitely inadequate. Religious schools and religious in- 
struction were practically legislated out of existence. 

The humiliating position of the church during the adminis- 
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tration of Guzman Blanco, who became provisional president in 
1870, is presented in considerable detail. It is a sorry story. 
It reflects no credit on Blanco. It is only too evident that he 
allowed the struggle to become a personal one, and that he con- 
sidered his dignity of more worth than the religious life of the 
people. His part in driving Archbishop Guevara into exile is 
dealt with exhaustively. The author states that as a result of 
the work of Guzman Blanco the church in Venezuela became an 
object of contempt (p. 212). Intimidation and hostile legisla- 
tion have discouraged the entrance of able men into the church. 
The anti-clerical legislation of that period has been preserved 
until today with little change. In the latter section of the vol- 
ume the author presents a discussion of the present status of 
religion in Venezuela. The Catholic Church has become merely 
a symbol. There are no Protestant denominations. The people 
have, as a result of over a century of governmental propaganda, 
finally become reconciled to the absence of any religious influ- 
ence. The future is as dark as the past has been depressing. 
The study made by the author is impressing in that it shows 
how deadening an influence a supposedly democratic state may 
have upon religion. 
PAUL KINIERY, Ph. D. 


Loyola University 


Directorio Protestante de la America Latina. Por el P. Camillo 
Crivelli, S.J. Isola del Liri Soc. Tip. A. Macioce e Pisani, 
1933. pp. 714. 50 lire. 


This is an elaborate descriptive and statistical survey of the 
systematic efforts now being made by various Protestant groups 
to spread their respective creeds in the Latin-American coun- 
tries. The author, Father Camillo Crivelli, S. J., professor of the 
history of Protestantism in the Gregorian University, Rome, was 
engaged for years in educational and ministerial work in Mexico 
with resulting opportunity to become acquainted at first hand 
with the activities he describes. A previous study of his, Los 
Protestantes y La America Latina, appeared in 1931. Some 
hundred and fifty Protestant sects and societies are at present 
carrying on active and persistent propaganda with a view to 
alienating the Catholic populations of that great region from the 
traditional Church and gaining them for Protestantism. The most 
striking fact about this movement is that it is not sporadic or 
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scattered but highly organized and unified. Great interdenom- 
inational congresses have been held by Protestant bodies with 
the object of planning religious propaganda in Latin America 
along definite lines, coordinating the activities of the various 
groups concerned, apportioning unoccupied fields, and, in gen- 
eral, securing to this Protestant advance all the advantages of 
a centralized and united front. The Congress of Panama, 1916, 
conducted under the auspices of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, was instrumental in giving wider scope and 
influence to that enterprising agency. The Congress of Monte- 
video, 1925, restricted its field of interest to South America 
while that of Havana, 1929, was concerned with Mexico and 
Central America. Present-day Protestant propaganda in Latin 
America follows closely the lines laid down in the more recent 
congresses, those of Montevideo and Havana. 

The purpose of the Directorio is to funrish an accurate, up- 
to-date, comprehensive and authoritative work of ready refer- 
ence and information on the movement indicated, the stage of 
which is a continent that has for centuries been under the aegis 
of the Catholic Church. It is not a work of apologetics or re- 
futation; it is professedly a synthesis of facts, statistics, doc- 
trinal surveys, and other pertinent data drawn up with all the 
mechanical precision and objectivity of a scientific treatise. The 
data presented have been derived entirely from the various di- 
rectories, hand-books, year-books, and other informational lit- 
erature issued by the Protestant agencies themselves. It is un- 
necessary to say that the author’s aim in compiling the work 
has not been information merely for its own sake; he hopes by 
means of it to awaken Latin-Americans to the nature and seri- 
ousness of the peril that confronts them and to furnish them 
with necessary information for meeting the peril intelligently. 

The plan of the Directorio has been devised with a view to 
practicality and use. An Introduction of 112 pages covers cer- 
tain features common to the various Protestant propagandist 
groups in doctrine, organization, means and methods, and ac- 
cusations against the Catholic Church, and concludes with a 
brief historical survey of Protestant missions in Latin America. 
Then follow twenty-four chapters, each dealing with a distinct 
group of the numerous Protestant sects and societies functioning 
at present in Latin America. The chapters are all organized on 
a uniform and systematic plan. Thus, Chapter VII, which treats 
of the Methodists, is prefaced by a brief table of contents. Then 
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follows an account of the Methodist sects according as they are 
dependent on the United States or other countries or are inde- 
pendent of them. Next the several Methodist sects are discussed 
individually from the standpoint of history, doctrine, organiza- 
tion, methods and means, and specific activities from one Latin- 
American country to another. Here are called into requisition 
statistics on church-membership and missionary personnel as 
also sketch-maps indicating every centre or station in Latin 
America where any given Methodist sect is established and at 
work. The sketch-maps are well executed and, reenforced by a 
skilfully devised system of abbreviations, lend graphic interest 
to the text. The author has been at great pains to set forth 
accurately, as far as can be ascertained, the precise tenets of 
each and every sect or society coming under discussion. In 
view of the enormous doctrinal differences existing among Prot- 
estants, precise information on this score is altogether necessary 
if propaganda emanating from a particular Protestant source is 
to be adequately countered. 

What strikes one in the Directorio, apart from the signifi- 
cance of the data presented, is the admirable system and prac- 
ticality with which it has been organized. The synthesis of a 
great mass of heterogeneous and scattered data is not always 
happily effected. The author of this work has been obviously 
successful in ordering on an intelligible and usable plan the im- 
mense material that fills its seven hundred pages. 

As to the actual results of Protestant propaganda in Latin- 
American countries, they are summed up by Father Crivelli as 
tending, not to make the Latin-Americans Protestants, but to 
wean them away from Christianity altogether, in which connec- 
tion he cites the words of an influential non-Catholic review, 
Truth and Light: “For every Catholic that a missionary [in 
Latin America] succeeds in converting to Protestantism, he will 
make fifty agnostics and infidels” (p. 112). 

GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S. J., Ph. D. 


The Concordat of 1801: A Study of the Problem of Nationalism 
in the Relations of Church and State. By Henry R. Walsh, 
Ph.D. Columbia University Press, N. Y. pp. 259. $3.50. 


The Concordat of 1801 satisfied neither Pope Pius VII nor 
Napoleon. The Pope could do little more than feebly protest 
and sign, Napoleon signed the document and immediately 
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changed its whole tenor by promulgating an accompanying and 
controlling instrument, the Organic Articles. These were police 
regulations for carrying on the Catholic cult. “They almost 
overturned the new edifice,” said the principal papal representa- 
tive, “which we had taken so much trouble to build.” 

The Concordat is more interesting today for the problem it 
involved than for the particular purpose for which it was en- 
acted. The purpose was to establish the new government more 
firmly by attaching to it, from religious motives, those who were 
loyal to the Church. The loyalists were the majority of the 
French people. The Constitutional Church had never been ac- 
ceptable to the mass of the people. It was recognized by all as 
a schismatic Church, and, shortly after the Revolution, many of 
its priests repented of their withdrawal from the Catholic 
Church and returned to their old faith. It had been established 
as a state Church, and Napoleon admitted the principles of the 
Church were satisfactory, but, he said, “they had good maxims, 
but no reputation,” and “they had a great many priests, but few 
of the faithful.” 

The Constitutional Church was a national Church. It went 
so far that it confessed itself to be absolutely subject to the gov- 
ernment, and held that all churches should be absolutely subject 
to the State. “This,” says Dr. Walsh, “did not appear to the 
members as a violation of the independence of religion; their 
constant fear was not a Church ruled by the state, but a state 
subjected indirectly to foreign controi by an internationally gov- 
erned Church.” When a Concordat was proposed the Constitu- 
tional Church rose in opposition. Napoleon was urged to give 
up the idea of entering into such relations with the papacy as 
the Concordat implied. But the reasons advanced had little 
weight with the First Consul. Undoubtedly he was in sympathy 
with the principles of the schismatic Church, but as the mem- 
bership was of no political significance he easily disposed of the 
objections and also of the Constitutional Church. He expressed 
the will of the State and the Constitutional Church ceased to 
exist. 

The problem involved in the Concordat remained. Funda- 
mentally it was the old problem of the relations of Church and 
State. But a new element was added that, says Dr. Walsh, made 
former endeavors to divide the fields of sovereignty seem almost 
simplicity itself. The new element was nationalism, and the 
problem was, how to reconcile a nationalistic State with an in- 
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ternational sovereignty abiding in it. Can there be a compro- 
mise between such a State and the Church without the religious 
authority of the Church being undermined? 

Dr. Walsh presents the problem in a manner that affords 
much material for serious thinking. His book, he says, is not 
a “study of the substance and operation of the Concordat itself, 
but rather of the opinions of contemporary leaders of various 
schools of thought that were in vogue during the Napoleonic re- 
gime. In this regard the especial interest of the book is cen- 
tered on the important influence that nationalism exerted on the 
minds of the leading French statesmen and churchmen as they 
took their stands on the one side or the other in the never ceas- 
ing struggle between Church and State.” 

After a brief description of religious conditions in France in 
1800 and of the negotiations for the Concordat, Dr. Walsh re- 
views the opinions of Chateaubriand, Portalis, Maury, Gregoire, 
Emery, D’Astros and De Maistre. The names alone are sufficient 
to arouse interest. In the writings of these men the nationalistic 
note is apparent. Their arguments for or against an alliance 
with the papacy are based on the belief that the alliance will be 
detrimental or favorable to the wellbeing of France. Those 
whose loyalty to the Catholic Church cannot be questioned were 
as eager to proclaim their devotion to their country as were their 
opponents. Nationalism was part of the intellectual or emo- 
tional equipment of the time. For men like Gregoire and the 
politicians addressed by Portalis it had become a substitute for 
religion. It demanded a worship as exclusive as that given God. 
No other gods were to be placed before it. Joseph de Maistre 
said France is the most beautiful kingdom after that of Heaven. 
This did not, however, prevent him from placing in the first rank 
of his loyalties the Catholic Church; “It took precedence,” says 
Dr. Walsh, “over all others; and its authority to dictate his man- 
ner and mode of life he never for a moment questioned.” Many 
Catholics failed to grasp the meaning of the problem. 

The Abbe Emery prepared the way for de Maistre, but 
neither Emery nor de Maistre solved the problem of the rela- 
tions of an integral nationalistic State and the Church. Dr. 
Walsh says that in 1801 the problem had not to do so much with 
a contest between two sovereignties, as with a struggle between 
two religions—the Catholic faith and the gospel of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau as interpreted by nationalistic Jacobins. The prob- 
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lem has since tended more and more to assume that aspect, 
a struggling between two religions. 

To the unimaginative mind it seems absurd to call integral 
nationalism a religion. But the most unimaginative mind is 
able to see the hold integral nationalism is obtaining on con- 
temporary governments, and may be able also to see some of 
the consequences that will inevitably produce friction and per- 
haps disruption of relations between those governments and the 
international Church. 

Dr. Walsh has written a book for the hour. Exception might 
be taken to his conclusion from a statement of Ranke on page 
21, but he deserves great praise for his calm and judicial pre- 
sentation and discussion of the opinions of the leading French 
statesmen and churchmen. His translations are excellent. The 
book should be read carefully by those interested in present day 
movements in Europe, and, perhaps, we should add, in the 
United States. 

ENEAS B. Goopwin, J. D. 


Loyola University 
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